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It Took 25 Years to Build It 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I have spent 25 years in building 
automobiles. Reo the Fifth is my 
24th model. 

I have watched every improve- 
ment, all the world over, from the 
very start of this industry. 

I have had actual experience with 
tens of thousands of cars, under 
every condition that motorists meet. 

All I have learned in those 25 
years is embodied in this car. And 
I know of no other engineer in the 
business who builds cars as I build 
this. 


My Precautions 


What I mean is this: 

The need for infinite care, for 
utter exactness, for big margins of 
safety is taught by experience only. 

Countless things which theory 
approves are by use proved insufh- 
cient. 

Splendid cars fall down on little 
points. The maker corrects them. 
Then something else shows unex- 
pected shortcomings. 

Perfection is reached only through 
endless improvements. It comes 
only with years of experience. Were 
I buying a car I would want it 
built by the oldest man in the 
business. 


For Example 


All the steel I use is analyzed, so 
I know its exact alloy. 

The gears are tested in a crush- 
ing machine with 50 tons’ capac- 
ity. Thus I know to exactness what 
each gear will stand. I used to test 


them, as others do, with a hammer. 

I use Nickel Steel for the axles 
and driving shaft, and make them 
much larger than necessary. These 
parts can’t be too strong. 

I use Vanadium Steel for connec- 
tions. 

One after another I have cut out 
ball bearings, because they don’t 
stand the test. I use roller bear- 
ings — Timken and Hyatt High 
Duty. There are only three bail 
bearings in this whole car, and two 
are in the fan. 

I test my magneto under tre- 
mendous compression, and for ten 
hours at a time. My carburetor is 
doubly heated—with hot air and hot 
water. Half the troubles come 
from low grade gasoline, and this 
double heating avoids them. 

I insist on utter exactness, a 
thousand inspections, tests of every 
part. As a result, errors don’t de- 
velop when the car gets on the road. 


Costly Care 


I give to the body the same care 
as the chassis, for men like impres- 
sive cars. 

The body is finished in 17 coats. 
The upholstering is deep. It is 
made of genuine leather and filled 
with hair. 

The lamps are enameled. Even 
the engine is nickel trimmed. I 
finish each car like a show car. 

The wheels are large, the car is 
The wheel base is long, 
there is 


over-tired. 


the tonneau is roomy, 


plenty of room for the driver’s feet. 
All the 


are so common, are avoided in Reo 
the Fifth. 


My Level Best 


the best I 
above all, to 


petty economies, which 


embodies 
built, 


This car 
know. It is 
justify men’s faith in my designing. 

Not one detail has been stinted. 
Not one could be improved by me 
if the car was to sell for $2,000. 

Reo the Fifth marks my limit. 
I will yield my place as the dean 
of designers to a who can 
build a car better. 


man 


Center Control 


No Side Levers 


In this car I bring out my new 
center control. All the gear shift- 
ing is done by moving this handle 
less than three inches in each of 
four directions. 

There are no side levers, so the 
entrance in front is Both 
brakes are operated by foot pedals, 
operates the 


clear. 


one of which also 
clutch. 

This fact permits of the left side 
The driver may sit, as he 
cars he 


drive. 
should sit, 
passes—on the up side of the road. 


close to the 


This was formerly possible in elec- 
tric cars only. 


The Little Price 


The initial price on this car has 


been fixed at $1,055. But our con- 


tracts with dealers provide for in- 
stant advance. 

This price, in the long run, I re- 

. . « . 

gard as impossible. It is based on 

maximum output, on minimum cost 
for materials. 

We have a model factory, splen- 

didly 


enormous. We have spent 


equipped. Our output is 
many 
years in cutting cost of production. 
And this year we save about 20 per 
cent by building only one chassis in 
this great plant. 

We can undersell others, and al- 
ways will. But the present price 
is too low under average conditions. 
I am sure it must be advanced, and 
those who delay must expect it. 

This car will never be skimped, 
while I build it, to keep within an 
altruistic price. 


You Can See It 


In a Thousand Towns 


We have dealers in a thousand 


towns. When you write us for 
catalog we will tell you the nearest. 

Write today for this book. It 
pictures the various up-to-date 
bodies, and shows all the interest- 
ing facts. The Roadster type sells 
for $1,000. 

Never was a car in all my ex- 
perience made so welcome as Reo 
the Fifth. Men miss a treat who 


fail to see this car. Address 


R. M. Owen & Co. “Aten: fr Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 
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30-35 


Horsepower 


Wheel Base 
112 Inches 


Wheels 
34 Inches 





Demountable 
ims 






One Front Door Open to Show 
Center Control 





Speed— 
45 Miles per 


our 
Made with 2, 


4 and 5 Pas- 
senger Bodies 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip-cover, 


Top and windshield not included in price. 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 


(60) 















































Timken Roller Bearings 
Have Led the Way in 


Satisfactory and 
Economical 
Service 











The way to strong, safe, satis- 
factory axle-construction was 


blazed by Timken. 


The one-piece, pressed-steel 
housing which adds wonderfully 
to rear axle strength, was intro- 
duced by ‘Timken. 


The “unit” power-transmitting 
plant in rear axles—so easy to get at 
—is a Timken contribution which 
has lowered upkeep cost. 


The grinding of gears by special 
Timken-designed mac hines that 
remove all the minute inaccuracies 
left by the finest gear-cutting ma- 
chines—is exclusively Timken, and 
makes for smooth, quiet running. 


Timken leadership in axles is due 
to an immense organization of 
experienced, able, loyal men whose 
sole object in life is to make axles 
of the highest possible quality. 


Toknow Timken-Detroit axles is 
to havea higher appreciation of the 


wonders of motor-car construction. 
At 4 1 


\. “A 


Timken Bearings improve service be- 
cause they are so designed that they do to 
the best advantage ALL the things which 
the bearings in a car must do. 


They reduce friction loss almost to 
nothing. 


They carry heavier load in propor- 
tion to their size—because they carry 
it along the whole length of rollers, 
not op the points of balls. 


ee 


They meet side pressure or “‘end- 
thrust,’ because the rollers are tapered 
and revolve at an angle to the shaft. 


They show almost no wear—because 
the load is evenly distributed over a 
large enough area of contact. 


Therefore they meet and take up the 
shocks, strains and stresses of travel. 
They keep wheels from wobbling. 


They keep shafts perfectly aligned 
and gears in mesh— insuring perfect 
transmission of power. 














They were born be- 
fore the first motor-car— 


way back in the horse age. 
They gave satisfaction in the 
earliest motor cars. 
They are giving satisfaction today 
in more than a quarter of a million 
pleasure and commercial cars. 
Because they are right in principle. 


IMRE 


BEARINGS & AXLES 


Timken Bearings in a Motor Car 
Improve Service and Reduce Upkeep 





Timken Bearings reduce upkeep be- 
cause they last longer and do not have to 
be replaced. 

This is first of all, because they wear 
so little. ' 

It is also because even that slight 
wear can be wholly taken up by ad- 
justment—by advancing the cone into 
the cup. 

Perfect adjustment is possible be- 
cause all the surfaces are tapered and 
after adjustment meet in straight lines 
just as they did before. 

The perfect alignment is assured in 
two ways: 

By a pressed steel “‘cage”’ that guides 
the rollers on the cone. 

By the ‘wo ribs on the cone that hold 
the alignment of the rollers when 
under load. 

Non-adjustable bearings steadily give 
worse service, till at last they are be- 
yond help and must be replaced bodily. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings of proper size, properly mounted and 
properly cared for, outlast the car, and give continuous good service. 


For more than fourteen years the Timken Roller Bearing Axle (made at 
Canton, Ohio) has been giving satisfactory service in horse-drawn vehicles 





Canton, Ohio 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 


Detroit, Mich 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. WY 











AND YOU KEEP 
THIS I7 JEWEL 





Weekly letter to readers 
on adve rtising N O. 65 Study the TULLOSS TOUCH peony Gain 








s accuracy —ease of writing. Spare time 
study. No nm gs with regular work, Will 
bring the . ed and the salary of the expert, 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best-paid, Send 


AM GLAD to see the announcement ‘~~ #96-Page Book, Free 


It fully describes this fast and accurate m: thc d. 





| that hereafter three more New York Fes Kas ete eA 
newspapers will not accept patent DP isihticas te pen 
medicine advertising. feok mca ete re 

“Every Finger is LOOK today—Now, 

If this refusal to allow fraudulent and Spec The Tiles Se 
questionable advertising is strictly adhered trates 


to, I predict that these papers will find, as 
has every publisher who has “cleaned up’”’ 
his advertising columns, and kept them 
clean, that the move is not only one of 
simple honesty due their readers, but a 
| profitable one besides. 


GUARANTEED vekxes | 





























We want to send vou this magnificent te sine, Thin ff | For it is only as people can have confidence r Learn a Paying Profession 4 
odei | Je we in, fu uste t emperature | . bd bd bd . . 
Isochronism, ond Three Positions, complete mein fine in the advertising they see ina publication thet assures you 8 gird. sateiee cht pouitinn fo r life. 
doul trata cold case, guarante twenty-five on | e . 

30 Days’ Free Trial! || that they will purchase the things they see PHOTOGRAPHY 
PA ody os on aap myn lone ng advertised. A fraudulent patent medicine Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
ee cere wna gt eR fe | advertisement detracts from the success of them "eo aecure there positions. lent how sou can 
the rest in similar amounts each month. No interest, e.2 4 2 ecome successiu erms eas iving inexpensive, 
no security, just common honesty among men. We want Jf | every legitimate advertisement in the pub- Wilte for eatalegee—20W! ‘ 
you te » see fo or ve mayestt that. ants fine Elgin is better than ‘ 4 “ 4 - ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
eter Watches, conting twice or three times at much | lication; but eliminating every doubtful 949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 

end for Free ‘ata advertisement gives added confidence in 
og | | : ; : - 

Write us today for particulars, and we will send rae every advertisement that 1S published. Copy This Sketch 


You can make big money as an Illustrator or 
cartoonist for newspapers or magazines. My 
practical system of persona! individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ 
¢ successful work for newspapers and magazines 
qualifies me to teach you. Copy this sketch 
of President Taft. Let me see what you can do 
with it. Send it to me with 6c in stamps and 
I will send you a test lesson plate, also colleo- 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


Te nS 
STUDY High-Grade 


mA : ’ ol Sb Oia ‘ Instruction by 
Grow Your Own Vegetables Manager Advertising Department L A W Correspondence 


our new Watch and Diamond Book and also our Book 
entitled ‘‘Facts vs. Bunc’’ or all about the Watch 


business, both at home andabroad. Write today. Do That this is a matter of simple honesty due 


HARRIS-GO, AR CO. xarcrtst?8,,. | their readers is easy for anybody to see. 


**Largest Watch House in America” 











What is hard for some publishers to see 
is that it also pays to be honest with your 
readers. 











Cut down your living expenses. You'll be astonished how Prepares for the bar. Three 


healthful it is to cultivate a garden and how easy G aio use Courses: College, Post & 


Graduate and Business Law, 


Twentieth year. Classes 
ane rr’ ber begin each month. Send for catalog giving rules 


Adapted to more uses than anyother im- for admission to the bar of the several states, 


plement. Opens furrows, plants, covers, i . 
and marks next row in one operation. — —_ Chicago Correspondence School of Law 


2 FRE Valuable e- are Attue- G ) or F - 505 Reaper Block, Chicago 
trate r uide boo 54 rt! 

Send postal aoe 5 tales. (ij 

sila dis Bala LLINOIS TRAINING 


Peaateenth ieee emneGo. SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


FREE ° AGENTS Offers to youn; 7 Pc 4 

0 3 g women a three years’ course of unexcelled, 
CATALOGUE. WANTED. ractical and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital, of 
e 


= 2 : WHITE Self-Starting MOTOR CARS aoe ces Sear ea eo seatefees Set 


in private institutions. Practical courses in Dietetics, Physical 






















































































IG. x 4 4 Culture, and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
iil | | 1} i}] WT during entire training. Commodious Home. Address Supt 
RARER LS AARC La LRERROES LOS Res 521 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO + 
Largest Iron Fence Factory in Ohio 
Address Dept.‘‘E"’ f CINCINNATI, OHIO 








MR. SARGENT’S 


Travel School 


FOR BOYS 


Europe and Round the World. Combines usual school work 

with the broadening influences of travel. Efficient prepara 

| tion for college or business. The World is our school 100m 

the Earth our text-book. This is true Education, not 
mere Book Learning. Ulustrated booklet explains it. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


LANGUAGES 


GERMAN—FRENCH—ENGLISH 
ITALIAN—SPANISH 

or any other language learned 

quickly and easily by the Cor- 
tina-Phone Method at home. 

Write for free booklet today ; 





Don’t Start Poultry Keeping | 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by Robert 
Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience in the busi- 
ness. They tell How to Make Money With Poultry; How 
to Build Low Cost Poultry Houses. They tell Fanciers, 
and Women, and Farmers how to START RIGHT, and 
also tell all about America’s Largest Line of Incubavors 
and Brooders. The bookisFREE. Writetoday. Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 
103 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














** The 


~j POULTRY FENCE || tes 


2 Cents a rod for 48-inch fence. graphic 


. ff | HITE Motor Cars are equip- oo 
actory direct. Other styles of Poul- 
ped with an electric starting see Oa Ease 


ox 41, Kitselman Bro. Me and lighting system that is char- CORTINA-P PHONE Feces 
J acteristic of the car. . 
GREIDER’S FINECATALOGUE clicks ccnsemnianes 


Box 41, Kitselman Bros., Muncie, Ind. 
Book and calendar for 1912 conteins 200 pages Absolutely efficient and dependable, the White 
students most successful at 


“Ph ‘ilu erat Fi gy ll ggg ot Starting and Lighting System embodies the bar exams. Make your home 
a university jurse cove! 
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Learn at Home 

















iw te apie oa ‘make Sone — "Gn Same princip les of simplicity in design, con- same ground as Herverd, 

jlans ey | say "s e his book— ther bi w 
oe eo struction and operation that have made White on gl ty 

- ts who fail 
B H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa Motor Cars distinctive from all others. ee aes tee conam. Bea 





larships open—pay only for 
text and postage. rite now. 


American Corres. School of Law, 23€4 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, IIL 











"] CHEAPER THAN EVER! 


Every Kind of Woven Wire Fence 



































also Wrought Iron Picket Fences , TR © /f.¢ IR.C ; ; 
Gates,Ete. Write for free Catalog pn res ee dete pret aaaee 
ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. Self-otarting dmecitiasb-depsae ° | 
1153 E. 24th 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. WHITE Self-Starting $1 X - CYLINDER SIXTY arent In One Year 
1 rou 1, Bclentinic course 
MEN and WOMEN | detail taught Actual construc atte m 
‘Fee BE PROSPEROUS cow  Samecens | installation and testing. 20 years’ 
vg od ie fe of re eg pn mel } ee } reputation. Write for illustrated 
. e: demanc ‘0! ’ ’ a Ad ’ x 99 | pi fr ion Mee. ae 
Siiiscsiy ucts, Ons pallanccncemens we | The Car That Made Long Stroke Famous atalog. Opens Se 
arelargegrowers, make best spawnand insure ycur | | BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
success. Write for big free booklet and learn how. | 
National Spawn Co., Dept §4 Hyde Park, Mass. | _——— 70 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C, 
eter" The White it Company STUDY AT HOME 
Binder for Collier’s Grade corepondence 
. 2 > et successful at bare zanna 
$1.25 Express Prepaid a type 
H ulf morocco, with title in gold. With patent ae for comes lereones Be ~ ; 
clasps. so that the numbers may be inserted Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs | dee wndeds taht ea a 
weekly Will hold one volume Sent by ex- } deans and 7 ors from the big 
pres prepaid on receipt of price. Address lh —— = Ay ‘ior 
sco nn, i nois 
COLLIER’S, 416 West 13th Street, New York > Pe ee eee a Sala —" : r can Weamcanabio aa ts Ve — wdbaors om de ee y toresg. Ale nb 
. 4 | La — EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box ‘2364, Chdcine, “Ill. 
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mel|Collier.s 
Can Touch You te Meee Seen Sig’ | 
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APRIL 6, 1912 SATURDAY | 
VOLUME XLIX NO 3 
P, P. COLLIER & SON, INCORPORATED, PUBLISHERS 
ROBERT J, COLLIER, President CHARLES E. MINER, Secretary 
FRANKLIN COR, Vice President JoHN F. OLTROGGE, Treasurer 
416 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at Copyright 1912 by P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated. 
the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 
of Congress of March 3, 1879 copyrighted in Great Britain and the British posses- 


sions, including Canada 
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Tailored to Fit the Leg | ' Vii 
, Cover Design . : ‘ . , ° Drawn by Edward Penfield Z : 
They Fit so well you j Sunt 
Forget They're There Which Way? Frontispiece  . : ‘ ; Drawn by C. J. Post 7 ' imply a matter |; 
i of choice betw He 
The name PARIS on each Editorials : : es. ; , ; eS d coee eal pie i 
Sarter Suarantees satisfaction eo ; ‘ a eel that slips and one i 
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URBRUG’S 
give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three 
weeks must necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 


will reach any new subscriber. 
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The tobacco with a regret. 

















































































































































































The regret is that you have wasted so many 
. years before you began smoking ARCA 
The great brotherhood of pipe smokers,who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are | 
mens trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, | 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 
: you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 
RSES and we will Z 
excell, q Send 10 Cents fori stmie. Y 
spital, of ZZ Z 
@ depart. THE SURBRUG CO., 204 Broadway, New York ‘The E ° t Rj 1] Car In The World” Y) y 
vate duty ; GZ Z 
Mes ses i asliesS ] Me , CUSHION HEEL y 
ess Supt itr git } < ‘ S (( ms ‘ * Pe Z 
_ tr : RY S q U be 4 
een - International Champion y ‘0 TER BBE. Co Y 
Herearesh fth ili | 
oO ereare showntwool the The Marmon oiling system is 14 
new patterns in Summer . : : | 444 - i 
em P famous through racing victories | 4 It is only natural 
1001 Wo | : 
prepara F ; that you should prefer 
bo rom ( Hi ENE Y and the experience of owners. Hs Cat's Paw Rubber Heels 
ion, not Z| , } 
- it. SILK. | 44: —because the patented 
foe VAT At any speed it delivers an abundant amount Friction Plug positively 
ES] CRA’ S of lubricant directly within the motor bear- | prevents slipping on wet 
y aad ings—reducing wear and friction to a neg- sidewalks or pavements 
ISH our haberdasher probably can ligible quantity. It is most economical— —that means safety 
learned ee well as his requires little attention and eliminates smoke ‘ nes ‘ 
ne Cor- rtme ; her ‘ 2 at i 
| Beane. 2 pcg pone ns: nuisance. It has been a.distinctive Marmon waa 2 Sut “ye not all. 
t today ; pin-prool, reversible cravats. feature for ten years. Our literature de - ree an esr 
7 . . . ° wear. AN le extraqua 
‘ADEMY All our CHENEY in the scribes it. Every Marmon proves its value ' p= : 
L ravats SILK aeband , . of rubber affords greater re- 
are marked S S and superiority ili i 
‘ I J siliency—meaning not only 
Also ask to see the new Cheney Silk mfort but economy. 
Handkerchiefs—in white, colors and bor- Made on one chassis —a body comic economy 
ome der effects; absorbent. type tor every requirement. | is another 
" Touring Car $2750 Ca Paw 
ondence CHENEY BROTHERS | ire no hol 
ur home Silk Manufacturers nud and dir 
ewes] ts Avesas tat V0 Ree Hw Yas NORDYKE & MARMON CO. | he 
big law === e e ° } Zi Wherever you go—in all 
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ite now ‘ we hem year after year. 
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They call Easter, “Spring’s Awakening;”—a good time to revive interest in your |= 
clothes. Our clothes help to make good acquaintances; they’re good clothes to 


get acquainted with. Send for book, Styles for Men. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


(_ CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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CONSERVATISM 
ARTIN VAN BUREN furnished proof that criticism of the 


ee 


courts is not a novelty when he said of judges that ‘“* their 

want of sympathy, as a general rule, for popular rights, is 
known threughout the world.’’ Mayor Gaynor, who was himself a 
judge, speaks of ‘* absurd decisions of the Court of Appeals,’’ and adds: 
** Enlightened opinion in the United States isn’t going to stand for 
them much longer.’’ Mr. RoosEvELT is entirely correct in declaring 
that the strongest criticisms of our courts used by him are taken from 
judges themselves. Mr. Justice Lurton a while ago urged that no 
change be made in institutions which have made us for over a century 
‘*the most law-abiding people on the earth.’’ Does he know the rela- 
tive number of murders, convictions, and executions in this country 
and in England, or does he not? If no, why talk? If yes, what does 
he make that statement for? Perhaps for the same reason that makes 
him argue that the courts have not usurped ungranted powers. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’s plea that readiness to reform is the best defense against 
violence is unanswerable. Bar associations which have been fighting 
constitutional amendments to forbid upper courts to overthrow verdicts 
on idiotic technicalities are more dangerous than Haywoop. Judges 
like those in the Court of Appeals of New York, who, refusing to follow 
the Supreme Court of the United States, read insane meanings into 
**liberty,’’ ‘* property,’’ and ‘*‘ due process of law,’’ are more perilous 
than Darrow. Men like BRANDEIS, ROOSEVELT, and WoopROWw WILSON 
conserve. It is the hangers back who obstruct, threaten, and destroy. 


THE MAN AND THE HOUR 
— DOES NOT SHARE the unfriendly view of the Presi- 

Adent. It credits him with attractive qualities and with certain 
admirable policies. About reciprocity he was right and most of the 
** progressives ’’ altogether wrong. ‘The arbitration treaties safeguarded 
our national interests sufficiently and were important for the welfare of 
the world. The Aldrich plan needs serious amendments for safety, and 
also serious enlargements, especially for cooperative agricultural credits, 
but the President's realization of the pressing need of its central principle 
is in favorable contrast with the insurgent position. The tariff board 
has done good. The efficiency board is needed and excellent. At the 
end of the Ballinger fight, the President put into the Cabinet as suitable 
a man as could be found in the whole United States. 
not long after, of Stimson, could not have been bettered. 

The reasons why Mr. Tart ought not to be renominated are never- 
theless most weighty and most clear. 
quarters of his own party object to his renomination, and it is very 
dangerous to ride over the decided wishes of a large majority. We 
pass by concrete errors, like the Payne-Aldrich speeches, the Ballinger 
controversy, the abandonment of WiLry for Witson, the veto of the 
wool bill, and come back to a general principle. 
and Mr. Tarr does not understand the majority or respond to it. He 
cannot hear the rumblings ahead. He does not realize with intensity 
what causes unrest in this country and what is hurrying us forward to 
troubles like those now being faced in England and in France. Only 
one thing can save us from sharp class conflict on a large scale. ‘That 
one thing is unhesitating and rapid movement in the direction of the 
prevailing moral sense. Mr. Tart’s mind and his natural associations are 
hesitating and critical, while those of a leader to-day must be obedient, 
foreseeing, and reconstructive. Because, therefore, he lacks industrial 
vision, he cannot embody the popular desires and needs. For him to 
be forced upon the party, against the prevailing will, would controvert 
self-rule. It would embitter the mutterings, already loud, against gov- 
ernment by privileged minorities. 


His appointment, 


First, and conclusive, three- 


This is a democracy 


RECALLING DECISIONS 
poet DEVICES for bringing the courts back to those powers 
Mr. Justice HoumMes, 
in the Oklahoma bank case, giving the opinion of a united court, defined 


originally granted to them are numerous. 


the police power, or power of the Legislature to pass measures intended 
to promote the general welfare. He said that it covered every measure 
approved by the prevailing moral sentiment. Colonel ROOsEVELT’s 
suggestion is merely that, when the court fights the Legislature, the 
people shall say which ts right about thetr prevailing moral sentiment. On 
that question their views might almost be deemed relevant, even by the 
Standpat mind! 
VERY BAD ECONOMY 


HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, in passing the Agricul 


tural Appropriation Bill, makes a cut of over a million dollars in 
the appropriation for the Forest Service his will mean serious inter 
uption in the building of roads, trails, bridges, and telephone lines 
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needed to call men quickly to the fires, and will be absolutely sure to 


mean great loss in lives and timber. Such economy is worthy of our 
deliberative assembiy at the time when JogE CANNON was in his zenith, 


POOR OLD HISTORY 
UR GRACEFUL AND ASTUTE fellow journalist, Colonel Har- 
vEY, has published in the ** North American Review ’’ an article 


‘ ‘ 999 


on ** The Unwritten Law and the ‘Great Emergency, in which he 
undertakes to show that WASHINGTON was opposed on principle to a 
third term. He quotes Judge JEREMIAH S. BLACK, who in 1880 said 
‘WASHINGTON and Mapison acted throughout the session of the con- 
vention in steady opposition to unlimited reelections.’’ We should be 
glad to know whether Colonel Harvey thinks the allegation of a Pennsyl- 
vania judge made in 1880 of more importance than the written statement 
of WASHINGTON, who said to LAFAYETTE: ** The matter was fairly dis- 
cussed in the convention and to my full conviction.’’ Can’t we believe 
WASHINGTON when he writes: ‘“* I confess I differ widely myself from Mr. 
JEFFERSON and you, as to the necessity or expediency of rotation in that 
office’? ? What is the joke? Did WasHINGTON lie about his position in 
the convention and his views about length of service? 


PURE FOOD PROGRESS 

N SPITE OF SECRETARY WILSON, and in spite of the opposition 

of a small minority of food manufacturers, the public is winning its 
fight for higher standards. When it finds the Agricultural Department 
and the courts and Congress unwilling to give it all that it requires, it 
intelligently goes ahead to enforce its ideas through its own purchasing 
power. At Worcester, Massachusetts, during the recent exposition the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The resignation of Dr. Witty from office is the most serious blow 
that could befall pure-food legislation, and was due to the impossibility of securing 
proper enforcement of the law as long as GeorGe B. McCape and F. L. DuN Lap 
continue to serve in the Department of Agriculture; and, whereas, Dr. WiLry 
believes that the law should be enforced through the courts and for the benefit of 
the consumer. 

Be it resolved, That the Worcester Pure Food and Domestic Science Exposi- 

tion urges upon President Tart the necessity of the immediate removal from office 
of Messrs. McCare and Duntap, who by their actions have aided and abetted in 
the destruction of the Pure Food Law, and at the same time the reappointment 
to office of chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of Dr. Harvey W. WILeEy, who may 
be depended upon to conserve the interest of the consumer and the honest manu- 
facturer in enforcing the law. 
Like the movement in Westfield, already described in this paper, and 
the pure food exhibitions following it, which we have also narrated, 
the Worcester exposition is part of a well-directed popular uprising. 
The details of the Worcester Food Show will be described in CoLuirr’s 
two weeks hence by Professor ALLYN. Meantime, we wish enthusiastic- 
ally to approve of the resolution adopted, and of the method which the 
consumer is beginning to adopt, of creating his own standards and 
enforcing them himself. In this connection may be mentioned the in- 
dorsement given to Dr. WiLey by the National Canners’ Association. 
Resolutions by them have already been mentioned by us, and in their 
latest publication is included an address by President Roacu at the 
Rochester convention, in which he says: ‘‘ His fearless and rigid 
enforcement of the Pure Food Law has been of inestimable value to the 
canned food industry because it has helped in a great measure to dissi- 
pate the unfair prejudices that have existed toa large extent in the 
minds of the consuming public.’’ That is the attitude taken by manu- 
facturers intelligent enough to see that their welfare in the long run is 
inseparable from the confidence and welfare of the general public. 


THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEER 
HE MURDER of a Federal judge, who had sentenced a Virginia 
mountaineer, makes the violence of GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S 
‘*Blanco Posnet’’ look like a sacred concert. The mountaineer, whether 
of Virginia or Kentucky, reminds us of Mr. RoosEvEL’?’s observation in 
‘*The Winning of the West,’’ that life away from civilization simply 
emphasizes the natural qualities of the individual—be they good or bad. 


ss 


To understand him, writes Mr. Fox, in ‘* Blue Grass and Rhododendron’”’ 


You must go back to the social conditions and standards of the backwoods 
before the Revolution, for practically they are the backwoods people of prt 
Revolutionary days. Many of their ancestors fought with ours for Americat 
independence. They were loyal to the Union for one reason that no historian 
seems ever to have guessed. For the loyalty of 1861 was, in great part, merely 


the transmitted loyalty of 1776, imprisoned like a fossil in the hills. 

To no small extent is the gun toting of the contemporary mountaineer 
to be blamed upon habits formed by his father during those days of 
irregular warfare. ‘The feud is based largely, however, on a privilege 


that the mountaineer, the world over, has most reluctantly surrendered 
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the privilege of avenging his own wrongs. He resents the law’s intru- 
sions, partly, perhaps, because he himself enjoys few of the benefits of 
civilized society. He sees no reason why he should not distill moonshine 
whisky from his own corn, any more than his ancestors in Britain could 
have seen any wrong in their brewing heady mead against long evenings 
at home. In speech, the Southern mountaineer uses words and pro- 
nunciations that go back unchanged to CHaucer. His daughters sing 
Scottish ballads with a Scottish accent, and in many of his customs, 
including that of hospitality, he remains a primitive. 


THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT HEALTH 

HE STATE OF VIRGINIA published in 1911 the first almanac 

ever issued in public health work, and it has just put out the 
almanac for 1912. ‘The idea, it will be observed, is the one long acted 
upon by the patent-medicine people and now taken over to do good 
instead of harm. The new issue is extremely entertaining as well as 
useful, the pictorial side being as well done as the reading matter. It 
can be obtained from the Department of Health at Richmond. Kansas 
has followed this intelligent Virginia leadership with the acknowledg- 
ment that “‘ The Virginia Health Almanac for 1912 is the most in- 
teresting, instructive, and useful public health pamphlet ever issued 
by any department of health in America.’? The Kansas almanac can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Board of Health, Topeka, 
Kansas. In a contrast which is either amusing or painful, according 
to one’s realization of the consequences, comes the Peruna Almanac 
for 1912, full of reliance on human ignorance and credulity. The 
symptoms which show that Peruna is necessary include pretty nearly 
everything from despondency to an inability to bear tight clothes 
around the waist. A splendid consistency is shown in the inclusion 
of an astrological department. Nerve, by the way, to say the least, 
is shown by an enterprising gentleman who begins an article in the 
newspapers, which is paid for but not marked advertising, with the 
following statement: 

CoLLigEr’s attack on all headache powders, pills, tablets, and effervescing drinks 
containing acetanilid has been of great educational value to the public, as it has 
informed them of the objectionable features of acetanilid as a heart depressant. 

He then goes on to advertise a headache cure of his own. 

The contest between progressive medical science and its opponents 
goes on quietly but persistently and fiercely. We noticed with regret 
that the League for Medical Freedom waged a campaign in Grand 
Rapids against a series of lectures in the public schools on ‘* Tubercu- 
losis and Its Prevention.’’ ‘This campaign might well have ended in 
victory had it not been that the Michigan Legislature in 1909 pro- 
nounced tuberculosis a communicable disease, and a previous statute 
required instruction every year in every grade about all communicable 
and contagious diseases. The League for Medical Freedom has also 
been opposing medical inspection in the schools. The newspaper which 
took the part of the League for Medical Freedom in the Grand Rapids 
controversy has from two hundred to two hundred and fifty inches of 
patent-medicine advertisements regularly. In one issue we noticed an 
advertisement of the National League for Medical Freedom just below 
an advertisement of an ‘* intravenous’’ treatment of tuberculosis. <A 
letter has just reached us signed ‘* Foster-Milburn Company, O. E. 
Foster, President,’’ attacking a bill introduced in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture providing that nobody can make or advertise a medicine unless he is 
a physician or pharmacist. The Foster-Milburn Company are the manu- 
facturers of ‘* Doan’s Kidney Pills’’ and other proprietary medicines. 

People along the Atlantic Seaboard probably realize comparatively 
little how much the Administration has lost by letting Dr. WiILEy go and 
standing by McCabr, the manufacturer of false evidence against WILEY; 
DunLap, McCape's partner, and Secretary WiLtson. If the Democrats 
could forget the ordinary rules of peanut politics enough to amend the 
Pure Food and Drugs Law effectively, and also to establish a National 
Bureau of Health, the credit they would gain from the country would 
be incalculable 

PSYCHOLOGY 
HE VICE PRESIDENT of the Everglade Land Sales Company 
writes to cancel a contract for this paper, because it had printed ‘‘ a 
As the article 
of last week, narrating the full connection of the Everglade Company 


cartoon which was most detrimental to our interests.’’ 


with the Secretary of Agriculture, was not then out, we turned back to 
refresh our memory about the cause of the Everglade official’s vengeance. 
The issue of March 16, which was on the street before WILEY resigned, 
while we hoped the President might be persuaded to make his continued 
work possible by dispensing with WiLtson, DunLap, and McCapr, con 


tained a cartoon representing Mr. Tarr as standing with a whitewash 


brush, hesitating about applying it to the Secretary, while BALLINGER 
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and McCabe were already hanging on the line. This was evidently not 
the one intended, however, and we turned back a week, to one in 
which, in an allegory from ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ National Indignation is repre- 
sented as rising against McCapr and Witson. There, in a forgotten 
detail, was a reference to the ‘** Everglade scandal,’’ merely pictorial 
without explanation. Now that the vice president has had a chance to 
read our full article, perhaps he will decide that it was truthful. Then, 
instead of trying to break one contract, he will doubtless send in half a 
dozen new subscriptions, with a special order for five hundred copies of 
last week’s issue. ‘Thus will he carry along the familiar tendency of 
the human race to encourage truth, even at the cost of money gain. 


MONEY AND ART 

CORRESPONDENT of the ‘‘Common’”’ protests against what 

Bostonians are doing for opera, and wishes to know if the money 
could not be spent to equal advantage in the endowment of a theatre. 
To our mind it is not a choice. That music, instrumental and vocal, is 
being put on a high plane in this country helps to create a state of 
public opinion in which we shall be dissatisfied with our theatres. Our 
art museums create a standard to which the theatres must ultimately to 
some extent respond. The present attitude toward the drama among 
managers is about the same as the attitude which a business man legiti- 
mately takes toward an investment in a toothpick factory. How it will 
pay is the only consideration. Major HIGGINSON is running about $30,000 
a year behind in maintaining the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but there 
are few directions in which $30,000 a year is doing as much good. No- 
body stops to ask whether Mr. MorGan’s art collection pays, or whether 
the Chicago Art Institute is a profitable investment, or what the return 
is on the money spent for Saint GAUDENs’s Lincoln monuments. 


THE ‘‘ARABIAN NIGHTS" 
PEAKING OF ‘*SUMURUN”’ and “‘ Kismet’”’ a few weeks ago, 
we moralized about the ‘* Arabian Nights’’ and current misconcep- 
tions, especially the idea that if you eliminate what is improper accord- 
ing to Western ideas you take away the essential quality. Probably no 
one will accuse WoRDSWORTH Of lacking any kind of purity. His view 
of the Arabian masterpieces is thus expressed: 
A precious treasure had I long possessed, 
A little yellow, canvas-covered book, 
A slender abstract of the Arabian Tales; 
And, from companions in a new abode, 
When first I learnt, that this dear prize of mine 
Was but a block hewn from a mighty quarry 
That there were four more volumes, laden all 
With kindred matter, ’twas to me, in truth, 
A promise scarcely earthly. 
In this case, as in others where great works of imagination are condemned, 
the most severe critics are, as a rule, those who are least familiar with 
literature. 
IMPERSONATION 
Et THEORIES and two practices prevail in acting. According 
to one, a personality is poured into such parts as it is supposed to 
be adapted to. This theory, and still more this practice, prevail in Eng- 
land and the United States. The other theory, that the actor’s personality 
should be molded to his part, is put into practice in Germany more than 
elsewhere. Under the rule of the personality idea, we establish no stan- 
dard, no high level, nothing which either helps the drama or puts the 
theatre, along with the art museums, libraries, and opera houses, among 
the influences of culture. As a working fact, the personality idea floods 
this country with a mass of pretty-girl stars who can’t act. Personality 
helps, of course, even in real acting, and the great actor often combines 
the power of impersonation with marked individuality. BooTn’s per- 
sonal traits were marked, but what a step from his Brutus to his 
RICHELIEU, from his IaGoto his LEAR! Nobody has more idiosyncrasies 
than Henry Irvinc had, but how profoundly unlike were his MEpuis- 
rOPHELES and his Vicar, his SHyLock and his CHARLEs IJ, and the two 


‘ 


characters in ‘‘ The Lyons Mail.’’ Duse used to show the meaning of 
impersonation when she played ‘‘ La Lacondiera’’ and 


Rusticana’’ in a double bill. In a sense SARAH is always SARAH, but in 


sé 


Cavalleria 


a sense that enables her to be truly tender and imaginative as Mar- 


GUERITE GAUTIER, and entirely animal and fierce in *‘ La Femme de 
Claude.’’ If her Frou-Frou were in any important quality like her 
PHEDRE, she would not be Saran. There are some parts, to be sure, 


where the personality does not need to be subdued; HAMLET Is so gen- 
eral that he can be conceived as of a hundred different types; but in that 
respect HAMLET stands almost alone, and even in that exceptional part 
probably no one of the really great HamMLets has ever been without the 


power to make himself anew in widely different roles. 
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Secretary Wilsons Record 


By H. PARKER 


HE resignation of Dr. H. W. Wiley on March 

15 has furnished new cause for serious thought 

on the part of those who are interested in the 
honest and effective administration of the Food and 
Drugs Act. Dr. Wiley admittedly returns to private life 
because of a hostile attitude toward him in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and because of a belief that the 
Food and Drugs Act is not being applied in its integrity. 
He says: 

“For nearly six years I have been conscious of an 
official environment which has been essentially inhos- 
pitable. I saw the fundamental principles of the Food 
and Drugs Act, as they appeared to me, one by one 
paralyzed or discredited. It was the plain provision of 
the act and was fully understood at the time of the 
enactment, as stated in the law itself, that the Bureau 
of Chemistry was to examine all samples of suspected 
foods and drugs to determine whether they were adul- 
terated or misbranded and that if this examination dis- 
closed such facts, the matter was to be referred to the 
courts for decision. Interest after interest, engaged in 
what the Bureau of Chemistry found to be the manu- 
facture of misbranded or adulterated foods and drugs, 
made an appeal to escape appearing in court to defend 
their practices. Various methods were employed to 
secure this end, many of which were successful. One 
by one I found that the activities pertaining to the 
Bureau of Chemistry were restricted and various forms 
of manipulated food products were withdrawn from its 
consideration and referred either to other bodies not 
contemplated by the law or directly relieved from fur- 
ther control.” 

Dr. Wiley does not stop with this. He has mentioned 
specific instances in which the violations of law of which 
he speaks have occurred and in which he has felt the 
force of the hostile attitude of the officials of the de- 
partment. His complaints are thus reducible to two— 
illegal and irregular methods of organization and the 
use of these improper methods for the purpose of ex- 
empting offenders from penalty. 


Putting Wiley Under Control 


NE of the first efforts made by Secretary Wilson afte: 

the passage of the Food and Drugs Act (in 1906) 
to reduce the powers of the chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry was the creation early in 1907 of the so- 
called Board of Food and Drug Inspection. The efforts 
of Dr. Wiley to apply the law during the first days 
after its passage had caused trouble, and search was at 
once made for some method of placing a chéck upon 
the chief of the bureau. Mr. Wilson finally decided 
that the proper thing to do was to appoint a board in 
which Dr. Wiley would have but one vote and which 
could, therefore, overrule his decision upon disputed 
points. For this the Secretary was solely responsi- 
ble. Mr. Wilson himself says: “I do not think there 
was any special order sent to me to do that [appoint the 
board], but President Roosevelt appealed to the presi- 
dents of the big universities to get an additional chemist 
put on there and that brought Dr. Dunlap from Ann 
Arbor.” Dr. F. L. Dunlap was made associate chemist in 
the Bureau of Chemistry and a member of the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection. The third member was 
Solicitor McCabe. To this body was intrusted the power 
to decide questions relating to the administration of the 
act. Secretary Wilson had not consulted Dr. Wiley 
about the naming of the board or the selection 
of Dr. Dunlap, and when the chief chemist was ex- 
amined by a Congressional committee under oath, in 
the summer of 1911, he stated that, so far as authority 
went, Dr. Dunlap was above him. This was because 
Dunlap was in no way under his orders, while certain 
powers were vested in him that were not vested in 
Wiley. Dr. Dunlap himself was of the opinion that he 
was not subject to Dr. Wiley, for when he was recently 
asked: “What is your authority at present in the 
Bureau of Chemistry? Are you over or under Dr 
Wiley ?” he answered: “I am not over Dr. Wiley, neither 
am I under him. That is, I am not under Dr. Wiley if 
you mean I am subject to his instruction.” On the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection at the outset there 
Dunlap, McCabe, and Wiley 
The record shows that in the 


were thus three members 
-Wiley being chairman 
large majority of cases Dunlap and McCabe voted to- 
gether, while Wiley was left entirely alone in such posi 
of Chemistry 
was thus, President and 
without any authority of law, deprived by Secretary 
Wilson of the duties which had previously been placed 


i 
and in those of its chief under the act, 


tion as he might assume The Bureau 


without any order from the 


in his hands, 
but which were now taken out from under its author 
itv and turned over to a board, one member of whicl 


was an “associate in rank with 
1 


the chief of the 
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And old fashions please you most, 
Uncle Jim: 

| You would rather see us die 

After eating poisoned pie 

Than to punch the baker’s eye, | 
Uncle Jim. | 


b deat are anchored to a post, | 
| Uncle Jim ; | 
} | | 
| | 





Oh, the folks are rather sore, 
Uncle Jim; 
They don’t love you any more, 
| Uncle Jim ; 
| For it seems to them ashame [frame 
That you’ve strained your ancient 
| Just to block Doc Wiley’s game, | 
| Uncle Jim. | 


Drape your whiskers on your breast, 
Uncle Jim ; 

Go back home and take a rest, 
Uncle Jim. 

Quit the struggle and the strain; 

All your public work is vain— 

You do nothing but explain, 
Uncle Jim! | 


Walt Mason 






































with an outsider who was not versed in chemistry 
Not only this; but, as later appeared, Dr. Dunlap, 
the new associate chemist of the bureau, acted as the 
connecting link between the bureau itself, the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection, and the Remsen Referee 
Board, later to be created by as arbitrary and illegal a 
process as the Board of Food and Drug Inspection had 
instance Dunlap was sent by Wilson 
President Remsen 


been In one 
to consult with 


having the consulting experts of the 


advisability of 
Remsen Board go to the Denver Convention of State 
and National Food and Drug Departments in 1908 for the 
purpose of supporting the ruling of the department in 
j of benzoate of soda, whereby that drug was author 


ized for use in pickles, catchups, and other table articles 


concerning the 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. G. COOPER 


There was thus created in the Department of Agri- 
culture an organization not known to law and contain- 
ing a majority hostile to the chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. 

In a similar way the organization of the Remsen 
Board of Consulting Chemists was, not long after, 
brought about, entirely without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the Bureau of Chemistry, although Secretary 
Wilson has testified that the Referee Board was a “part 
of the Bureau of Chemistry.” The officer of the De- 
partment of Justice to whom the legality of this board’s 
appointment was first referred held it illegal, though 
the Attorney General supportéd it. 


Wiley Ignored 


T MIGHT properly have been expected that when Sec- 

retary Wilson created the Remsen Board he would 
suggest that it cooperate with the Bureau of Chemistry 
and consult with the chief of that organization. This 
would have been natural for the purpose of avoiding 
duplication of effort and of bringing about effective 
methods of administration. It was also due to the chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry or of any other bureau, 
whoever he might be, that he should at least be made 
aware of what was being done and enabled to con- 
tribute such material as was available in his records as 
well as to furnish the results of his experience. Noth- 
ing of the kind was ever done. President Ira Remsen 
of the Johns Hopkins University, who was chairman of 
the committee of consulting experts, not long ago 
frankly told a Congressional investigating committee of 
the relationship between his board and the Department of 
Agriculture. The following conversation then occurred: 

Mr. FLtoyp—As chemist, do you have any superior 
with whom you consult? 

Dr. REMSEN—On fundamental questions we consult 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FLoyp—Do you consult with the chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry? 

Dr. REMSEN—We have never been asked to consult 
with him, and never have done so. 


The Key of Control 


HEN Secretary Wilson was disposed to refer any 

question to the Remsen Board he never hesitated 
to do so independent of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
without consulting its chief or any of its officers. He 
has, however, told Congress that the board was a part 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. While the Secretary was 
under oath, a member of Congress said to him: 

“Do you regard it [the Remsen Board] as a part of 
the Bureau of Chemistry ... ?” 

Secretary Wilson answered: “It is a part really of 
the Bureau of Chemistry.” Tater the plain question 
was put: 

“If the decision of the Referee Board was adverse 
to that of the Bureau of Chemistry, the effect of en- 
forcing the decision of the Referee Board would be to 
prevent the prosecution of anyone using that commod- 
ity?” After some hesitation, Mr. Wilson answered: 
“Yes; it would.” 

The upshot of these admissions by the Secretary 
must be taken as being that he created in the 
Bureau of Chemistry a subordinate organization 
which never consulted with the chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, but whose work neces- 
sarily resulted in preventing the appeal to the 
courts which had been provided for in the law 
as a part of the mechanism of enforcement. 
Wherever it reversed the decisions of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, it practically guaranteed the manu- 
facturer against prosecution. This meant that the 
most important and disputed questions, involving the 
largest and strongest commercial interests, must be de- 
cided without even consulting the chief of the bureau. 


** General Order No. 140’’ 


HE efforts of Secretary Wilson to destroy the powers 

of the Bureau of Chemistry and thereby check the 
accurate enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act culmi 
nated in a remarkable “general order,” issued under 
date of June 9, 1910, in which what little power had 
been left in the hands of the bureau and of the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection was practically 


ferred to the office of George P. McCabe, the Solicitor 


trans 


This notorious order provided that “the examination of 
foods and drugs ... shall be made in the Bureau of 
Chemistry After such examinations all the evidencs 
all cases, with such summaries to be prepared by the 
Bureau of Chemistry as the Solicitor shall prescribe, shall 
be referred to the Solicitor to determine whether a prima 
tacie¢ case has been 

citation to a hearing shall issue. In 


made and to recommend to the 


Secretary whether 
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all cases where citations issue, the Solicitor will pre- 
scribe the form and manner of issuing and the parties 
to whom citations shall issue.... In every instance 
after a hearing has been held... the case includ- 
ing all papers in reference thereto ... shall be sub- 
mitted to the Solicitor for recommendation to the 
Secretary as to whether the case shall be reported to the 
Department of Justice for prosecution.... No rec- 
ommendation relative to the legal side of any case aris- 
ing under the Food and Drugs Act shall be made to any 
officer of the Department of Justice, nor shall communi- 
cations, oral or written, be addressed to any officer of 
the executive departments regarding matters arising in 
connection with acts of Congress with which this de- 
partment is concerned except with the approval of the 
Solicitor obtained in advance.” 

This sweeping document was written by Solic- 
itor McCabe and was signed and approved and 
put into effect by Secretary Wilson himself. It 
completely transferred all authority to the office 
of the Solicitor and left the Bureau of Chem- 
istry nothing more than a laboratory, stripping 
it completely of the power vested in it by Con- 
gress in connection with the Food and Drugs 
Act. How the power thus granted to the Solic- 
itor was exercised, the 6,200 cases of the “per- 
manent abeyance register” abundantly testify. 

The final step in the process of destroying the effi- 
ciency of the Food and Drugs Act was apparently in- 
tended to be the driving out of Dr. Wiley himself 
in the conspiracy of 1911, still fresh in the minds of the 
people. Not one word of rebuke or condemnation was 
uttered by President Taft, it should not be forgotten, 
with respect to those who had been guilty of attempting 
to ruin Dr. Wiley. 

The facts thus make it clear what Dr. Wiley meant 
when, in his statement accompanying his letter of 
resignation, he spoke of “an official environment which 
has been essentially inhospitable.” 


The Machinery in Action 


He’ far has the machinery provided by Secretary 
Wilson actually resulted in blocking the wheels of 
justice? Dr. Wiley cites the cases of whisky, benzoate 
of soda, sulphur dioxide, and sulphate of copper, sac- 
charin and alum, chemicals and colors, the “floating” 
of oysters, the selling of moldy grain, and the offering 
of glucose under the name of corn sirup in support of 
his claim that no such enforcement has been had. 
Probably the most representative and fully developed 
example of the methods complained of in this state- 
ment is seen in the treatment of the whisky question 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

For a long time before the adoption of the Pure Food 
Law there had been frauds of a disgraceful and gross 
nature in the making and marking of distilled liquors. 
President Taft, who at one time was himself a col- 
lector of internal revenue, and as such had knowledge 
of the conditions under which whisky was prepared for 
the market, has expressed the opinion that “a great deal 
of the liquor sold is a mixture of straight whisky with 
whisky made from neutral spirits” (alcohol), while he 
has also stated that serious frauds in marking and 
branding have been frequent. The consumer of whisky 
frequently not only failed to get what he supposed him- 
self to be buying, but received dangerous and poisonous 
mixtures of raw alcohol, fusel oil, and coloring mat- 
ters. The law, therefore, provided that where articles 
were branded as compounds, imitations, or blends, and 
only then, they should be allowed to go into consump- 
tion; that “blend” should be interpreted as signifying 
a “mixture of like substances” used for the purpose of 
coloring and flavoring only. 

This language threw upon the Department of Agri- 
culture the duty of determining what ingredients were 
“harmless” and what substances were “like.” Large 
quantities of liquor were being sold under the designa- 
tion “blended whisky,” notwithstanding they contained 
simply alcohol and fusel oil with some coloring matter. 
A committee of department officials made a regulation 
that in labeling whiskies the coloring and flavoring mat- 
ters used should not be permitted at all when they were 
used to imitate any natural product or any other product 
of recognized name and quality 

Wilson’s Change of Front 
WV HISKY interests were at this time exceedingly 
powerful in Washington. Makers of so-called 
“medicinal” goods, like Duffy’s Pure Malt Whisky, were 
able to enlist the services of such well-known repre 
sentatives as J. B. Perkins of New York, while the 
Cincinnati distilling district was represented by Nicho- 






las Longworth, the son-in-law of ex-President Roose 








velt. Tremendous pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Department of Agriculture. The most expensive 
lawyers were engaged and delegations of distillers vis- 
ited Washington. Secretary Wilson yielded to the de- 
mands of the blenders and mixers of whisky, and en- 


have the Bureau of Chemistry rescind its 
decision sustaining this point of view, Mr. Wilson 
had the 1 and support of Solicitor George P. McCabe 
Undoubtedly the decision would have been summarily 


revoked had it not been for the efforts of the Bureau of 


deavored 


Chemistry, which, through Dr. Wiley, took the matter 
up directly with President Roosevelt. The President 
consulted with Mr. Wilson, and ordered that the matter 
should go to Attorney General Bonaparte, who devoted 


April 6 


F O R A Pp R I L 


to the subject an unusual amount of careful study, 
and recommended that where whisky was mixed with 
alcohol it should be labeled as “a compound.” Whisky 
could be labeled “blended” only where two or more 
different kinds of real whisky had been combined. The 
ordinary colored and flavored alcohol sold in enor- 
mous quantities over the bars of the country must be 
labeled “imitation.” 

President Roosevelt on April 10, 1907, accordingly 
wrote a letter to Secretary Wilson, in which he directly 
ordered that official to take action in accordance with the 
findings of the Department of Justice. The President’s 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


point of view was promptly tested in the courts and was 
sustained in the case of Levy vs. Uri early in 1908. 
Various cases were started in the courts by distillers in 
order to obtain injunctions against the requirement that 
the term “imitation whisky” be employed. These proceed- 
ings turned out unfavorably to distillers. A complete 
victory had been won by the Bureau of Chemistry. It 
had been sustained by the President of the United 
States, by the Attorney General, and by the courts. 


Wilson Had the Power 


YECRETARY WILSON was now in a position of pe- 
culiar strength. He had full charge of the Food and 
Drugs Act; he understood the precedents that had 
been established during the past four years; the mat- 
ter had been referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice by his own assent; he had nothing to do but 
apply the law vigorously. But it was well known that 
neither he nor his Solicitor approved the deci- 
sion in the whisky case. The politicians were 
more and more active. Mr. Perkins of New York 
brought strenuous pressure to bear upon the 
Department of Agriculture in behalf of Duffy’s 
Pure Malt Whisky, which would have to be 
labeled “imitation” under the new rules. He was 
strongly seconded by Vice President Sherman. 
President Roosevelt finally designated Secretary Wil- 
son, Dr. F. L. Dunlap, and John G. Capers, the head 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, as a Whisky Com- 
mission. Secretary Wilson was thus given full power 
to shape the decision as he pleased. A report from him 
would have settled the situation once for all. No such 
report was forthcoming. Secretary Wilson even de- 
nied in conversation that any such commission existed, 
and finally the three men rendered a report in favor of 
allowing liquor made from alcohol to be branded as 
“rectified whisky,” thus giving the use of the word 
whisky to the interests that had been demanding 
it. It was only a threat on the part of Attorney 
General Bonaparte to resign if any such dis- 
regard of his official rights should be tolerated 
that kept President Roosevelt’s former decision 
in effect. As soon as the Roosevelt Administration 
had ended, President Taft was induced to take the 
whole question up again. The Department of Agricul- 
ture was completely on the side of the mixers and 
blenders. Eight months of consideration by Solicitor 
General Bowers of the Department of Justice, and then 
by President Taft himself, culminated in a decision 
that alcohol and whisky were like substances, and that, 
therefore, the term whisky could be used as descriptive 
of any liquor distilled from grain, although it must be 
accompanied by a legend stating what the whisky was 
made of, as, for instance, “whisky made from neutral 
spirits.” 
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The Department of Agriculture promptly prepared 
Food Inspection Decision No. 113, in which it was pro- 
vided that “all unmixed distilled spirits from grain .. . 
are entitled to the name whisky without qualification.” 
This meant that President Taft’s opinion was 
profoundly modified; in fact, was practically dis- 
regarded. Had it not been for the resistance of Sec- 
retary Wilson to the branding of imitation whiskies 
as such, the orders earlier made by President Roose- 
velt would long before have been made operative. The 
decision now arrived at enabled the mixers of dilute 
alcohol with colors and flavors, as well as those who 
obtained the desired color by storing the spirits in 
charred barrels, to brand their goods “whisky”—a point 
which had long been contended for by such concerns as 
Duffy’s Pure Malt Whisky Company and many others. 
Duffy’s Pure Malt Whisky was practically neutral spirits 
diluted and stored for a time in barrels. 


Helping the Benzoate Interests 


N EFFORT had early been made in the Bureau to 

restrict the use of benzoate of soda as a preserva- 
tive on the ground that it was injurious to’ health, and 
that it also enabled manufacturers to place on the mar- 
ket materials which were on the point of decomposition. 
The Bureau of Chemistry decided unfavorably to the 
use of benzoate, but was reversed by the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection. Ultimately the Remsen Referee 
Board decided that in small doses benzoate was not a 
poison “in the accepted sense of the term.” The finding 
was not satisfactory to many of the State food and 
health officers of the country, some of whom now en- 
force standards much stricter than those of the Gov- 
ernment. Thereupon Mr. Wilson induced the Remsen 
Board to go to a convention held at Denver for the 
purpose of stating his position as to benzoate of soda. 
The expenses were paid out of the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Chemistry. But Government experts 
were refused permission to testify against benzoate 
before the courts. 


Suppression of Reports 


HE refusal of the department to allow even a warn- 

ing to the public concerning the effects of preserva- 
tives and other artificial ingredients was brought out in 
a clear light when Secretary Wilson was asked by mem- 
bers of Congress a few months ago what he had done 
in regard to the suppression of reports by department 
experts. The following conversation then occurred: 

Mr. Moss—Is it the policy of the Department of 
Agriculture ... to suppress or refuse the publication 
of the reports which the Bureau of Chemistry may 
make to you on any questions which are referred to 
the Referee Board until after the Board has made its 
final report? 

SECRETARY WiLsonN—I may have done that. I think 
probably there is justification for having anything 
which treats with benzoate of soda handled in that 
way. 

Secretary Wilson not only “may” have done the 
thing about which he was thus asked, but has done it, 
and has done it frequently, not only with respect to 
benzoate of soda but with reference to various other 
substances. One of the things which he thus sup- 
pressed was a bulletin prepared in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry under the direction of Dr. Wiley, compiling the 
State food laws. 

The whole experience under the Pure Food Law 
shows Secretary Wilson in the light of an opponent. 
Meanwhile there has been created a system of espio- 
nage and of overbearing despotism, in which those 
who have sought to follow the straightforward intent 
of the law have suffered, while those who have been 
instrumental in restraining it have been advanced and 
approved. Manufacturers of whiskies and other liquors 
have been given full powers, broader than they ever 
before possessed, to manufacture by cheap processes and 
to force their goods upon the public under misleading 
names while so-called “medicinal” whiskies have 
not been subjected to the slightest restraint, 
but have been permitted to represent themselves 
as remedies when they were in reality only com- 
pounds of cheap alcohol with colors and flavors 
diluted with water, or sometimes consisted sim- 
ply of dilute alcohol stored for a time in 
charred barrels to give the necessary color. Users 
of preservatives have been enabled to put upon the mar- 
ket goods of a doubtful, impure, or decomposed charac- 
ter. Permission has been granted to the manufacturers 
of a sirup consisting of glucose with an admixture of 
cane to present their product as something which, in 
the opinion of scientific men, it was not. In many 
other instances as flagrant, although on a smaller scale, 
the same liberty has been granted to food manufacturers 
to protect themselves in the enjoyment of a market by 
the use of popular names or by the making of promises 
that had no foundation. 

For all of this Secretary Wilson must bear the 
direct responsibility. He has originated many 
of the methods that have been employed for 
retarding the effective application of the law 
through the courts; he has accepted, without 
eriticism or question, many others from those 
who suggested them; he has obeyed the orders 
of politicians when they directed him to take 
action which could not result otherwise than in 
helping adulteration and fraud. 
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The Gianellis 





e- Zz: Met this 


Little kindnesses of this kind are not so 


HEN Miss J— told this story she was sipping 

after-dinner coffee before a blazing fireplace in a 
little back room off the basement dining room of the 
Settlement House. We could hear the young people of 
the Settlement clubs enjoying themselves noisily up- 
stairs, where Miss J—’s coworkers in the house were 
busy directing and subduing the 
social uproar. For her it was 
a night off. She had been at 
work all day on her “cases” for 
a philanthropic bureau. She 
was tired. Having refreshed 
herself (for her appearance at 
the dinner iable) in a girlish 
array of white muslin, she was 
luxuriating in the warmth and 
glow of the wood fire, propped 
up with cushions on a monastic- - 
looking black settle, talking 
meditatively of her work and 
the problems that she met in it. 

Being a graduate of a college 
course in sociology, she ex- 
presses herself in the termi- 
nology of that science; but she 
has added a first-hand experi- 
ence of our social system to her 
scholastic theories of the eco- 
nomic laws that form and rule 
us; and she is young and reso- 
lutely democratic; so that when 
she talks of her work you hear 
an odd mixture of scientific 
wisdom and feminine sym- 
pathy, expressing an almost masculine knowledge of 
unsheltered life that has been impressionably observed 
and then tolerantly accepted. 

“The Gianellis are slaves,’ she said, “for the same 
reason that the negro was, because they cannot main- 
tain their freedom in competition with the ‘dominant 
race. We have imported most of these people, as the 
South imported its labor. We are living on them, as 
the South lived on its blacks. And we'll suffer for it 
some day, as the South suffered.” She added suddenly: 
“We are suffering. We are suffering.” 

I have written out her account of the Gianellis with 
her permission; but it has been necessary to disguise 
many of the literal facts of her narrative in order to 
protect her and al! the others from the consequences of 
publicity. “We do not need,” she says, “any contribu 
tions of money from the public to assist these people 
What we do need is some intelligent public understand 
ing of the circumstances that oppress them. You might 
as well depend on private charity to correct the injus 


tices of the protective tariff as to look to it to relieve 
the conditions that make life hideous in the poorer 
quarters of New York or Chicago or any other of ou 
great cities. There are thousands of Gianellis lind | 
don’t know what can be done for them. TI cai 
report their case.” 
And here. in effect. ts her report 
NE night last summer | was talking in the door 
way of a tenement house down the street to one 
of our girls who lives there. | noticed four 
standing with their backs to the window of the saloor 
on the corner \ little girl approached them | 
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It was an emotion that had nothing sordid in it 


rare in the quarter as you might think 


shawl over her head and a tin pail in her hand. She 
was going into the side entrance of the saloon when 
one of the boys stopped her and took her pail and her 
money and went in to the bar for her. She was so 
small that the shawl came down almost to her heels; 
and when he returned with her pail he arranged the 
shawl for her so that the fringe 
would not get in the beer 

Little kindnesses of this sort 
are not so rare in the quarter 
as you might think, but they 
are rare enough among boys 
any where. I crossed the street 
purposely to get a good look at 
him as I passed. He proved 
to be in appearance a typical 
“tambo”—a young street loafer 
who is on the road to becoming 
a drunken “bum.” His face 
bore every mark of devitaliz- 
ing dissipation—pale, weak, 
blurred, dull He wore a 
shapeless old cap and a faded 
green sweater, trousers that 
hung in limp wrinkles about his 
ankles, greasy old shoes. He 
looked as if he had been stewed 
in poverty, clothes and all, till 
all the fiber and starch and 
strength of character had been 
drawn out of him and his rags 
together. He shuffled and 
looked down at his feet when 
he caught my eye. 

\s a matter of fact, I totally misjudged him 

The next time that I saw him, he and his “gang” 
were in the doorway of the Settlement House, shelter- 
ing themselves from a cold rain that had already soaked 
them through. I invited them to come in, and they 
stood in the light of the opened 
doorway, staring, with the bedrag 
gled air of so many street cats sus 
pecting some enticement. Tony, the 
boy in the green sweater, was the 
first to move; he took off his cap 


and entered bx idly 


The others fol 
lowed, with more or less grinning 


and scuffling 


{ 

I found that one of them could 
play the piano, and all, of urse 
ould. dance When I say that he 
ould play the piano, I mean that 

vuld pick out an air witha certain 
mount of fumbling accuracy in the 
ght hand; but he had not dis« 
erer 1 the i iny nece il 
ela nip et el hat 1@ Pla d 

th | right hand and what h 

) ed \ ] ett nd 1 tl l 
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From the Field Notes of a Settle- 
ment Worker 


By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. J. McCARTHY 


from one of the others and put it on over his sweater, 
formally, to do the honors. The sleeve was as wet 
under my hand as if it had been dipped in a tub. When 
he finished the dance, he gave the coat back to its owner, 
unembarrassed. 


N A BOWERY dance hall the whole thing might have 

looked—and sounded—like a sad orgy of young de- 
generates. They were a lot of normal and natural 
young human beings nevertheless. 

Tony told me that he had a job in a steam laundry, 
and that explained his appearance. In the penitentiary, 
when the warden has a criminal brute to handle, he 
keeps him at work in the laundry, to exhaust and ener 
vate him. Tony did not look as if he had ever been 
very strong, and the heat and the steam and the hard 
work and the long hours had thinned his blood and 
blanched his face and dragged the vitality out of him. 
He tried to entertain me with an account of conditions 
in the laundry when he saw that I was interested. You 
will think he was exaggerating unless you have read 
in the newspapers the testimony taken by the commis- 
sion that has been investigating the “laundry strike.” 
Women slaving twelve and fifteen hours a day in the 
temperature of a Turkish bath, fainting with heat pros- 
tration at their work, and staggering out to have their 
steam-soaked clothes frozen on their bodies as they go 
home! 

“I’m goin’ to be a shirt ironer,” Tony confided, speak- 
ing of his ambitions. “But not collars. They’re fierce 
Our collar ironer’s got sores all over his side, diggin’ 
into them to get the finish—this way.” And he bore 
down with all his weight on an imaginary flatiron, lever- 
ing with his elbow against his ribs. 

It is one of the curiosities of our civilization—this 
laundry business. We are a democracy of workers, and 
idleness is frowned upon even among our idle classes. 
But we still dress as if to be a working man or woman 
were the disgrace thai it used to be in aristocratic coun- 
tries. You men wear white collars and cuffs because 
they soil instantly with labor. No gentleman will wear 
a paper collar, a celluloid collar, or even detachable 
shirt cuffs if he is properly snobbish. He must wear 
the clothes of parasitic idleness, although he despises 
the condition. 


AM not complaining. I am not arguing for dress 
reform. I am only remarking upon the conditions 
that make steam laundries necessary. 
wear white linen and have it washed; and everyone 
cannot afford to pay a living wage toa laundress. Hence 


Everyone must 


the machine laundry and the wage slaves who drudge 
there at the edge of starvation. 

[t’s a funny world. 

[ invited Tony and his gang to come in again when- 
ever they had an evening free. They have been com- 
ing regularly ever since. They are now “The Tony G 
Association,” and they come to box and play handball, 
as well as to dance. We got Tony out of the laundry 
into a printing establishment, as a folder’s helper, and 
he is getting some blood back into his veins. He’s a 
Everybody likes him. 


great boy 
The next member of the family that I met was Tony’s 
Concluded on page 42 
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The 


l—Taft’s Use of Patronage to 


HE Republican Southern delegate has been the scandal of 
American politics since the Civil Wars He has decided most 
of the Republican Presidential nominations since 1870, and in 

four cases out of five he has brazenly taken his pay, either in cash or in 
patronage. Itis fatr to say that the outright use of cash ts no longer 
common. But President Taft and his managers are to-day trading of- 
fices and promises of office for votes in the National Convention. More- 
over, they are using the agents of the Post-Office Department to intimt- 
date postmasters into giving aid to the Taft campaign. Specific examples 
of the methods being employed by the Southern organization will be set 
Jorth in a series of articles of which this is the first. 

P. D. Barker is postmaster at Mobile, Alabama. He is also 
the member from his State on the Republican National Committee. 


And, more than all that, he is President Taft’s Referee for Ala- 
bama, and that means that 


he is the official dispenser 


Southern Delegates’ 


Get the Republican Nomination 


of course, you know that if he, Hundley (Judge Oscar R. Hundley, a lawyer 
of Birmingham, a Roosevelt man), and Roosevelt should succeed, Carwile 
and the present incumbents would receive their support. As you know, 
Thompson recommended Carwile and Miss Cassie L. Davis, who would have 
been appointed long ago but for my opposition. 
Yours sincerely, P. D. BARKER. 

Is there any possible self-revelation that could be more appro- 
priately described as ‘‘ pernicious political activity’’? The term 
used inside the Post-Office Department when an inspector is sent 
out from Washington to hunt down a postmaster whom the Ad- 
ministration wishes to replace with a Taft man is “ sent with 
instructions.”’ 

Here, in another letter from this postmaster of Mobile, is the 
frankest possible avowal from official sources of the way in which 
the power of the Post-Office Department and the spying activities 


of the Post-Office inspec-, 





tors are used as political 








of patronage. (A Referee 





is technically an ‘‘ adviser 
of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment,’’ to decide matters 
of dispute, records, etc. 
Familiarly, the President’s 
Referee is his official dis- 
penser of patronage for the 
State. Some States have 
one Referee, some _ two. 
Often in Northern States 
they are members of 
Congress, but, in the un- 
represented South, they 
dispense the offices, un- 
troubled by elected repre- 
sentatives of the people.) 

This postmaster at Mo- 
bile has recently committed 
some of his recent activities 
to writing. The letters are 


| Houston, Tex., March 15, 1912. 





To Republican Federal Officeholders in Texas 








weapons: 


... You know we are be- 
coming more and more a civil- 
service government, and that 


@. The State Chairman has notified you officially to send him money to while postmasters themselves 
defeat President Taft, under whom you hold a commission, and to file are not under civil service, 
your allegiance to him within ten days. This is to notify you that the 
State Chairman has now no influence in Washington, and will not have 
if reelected, after President Taft's triumphant reelection. 

@. In some other Southern States where complaint was made, and where 
conditions were similar to those in Texas, the President had the Republicans 
of the State meet in conference and select a committee to make recommen- 
dations as to the patronage, and you can rest assured that loyal Taft 
Republicans cannot be slaughtered by the State Chairman. the 
@. The recommendation of Taft Republicans will control the Texas 
situation in the matter of patronage, and not the recommendation of those 
engaged in discrediting one of the best Presidents the country has ever had, 
and who are, by their disloyalty, endangering Republican success nationally, 


H. F. MAacGREGOR, 


there is a rule prevailing that 
where an official’s record is 
good that he shall only be re- 
moved for cause. This record, 
of course, as you understand, 
is MADE BY INSPECTORS, and as 
Mr. Thompson has until quite 
recently been looked up to as 
the factotum of the party and 
inspector’s headquarters 
for your locality while in Bir- 
mingham, and they knowing 
that he was very greatly in- 
terested in the retention of 
certain people, it is presuma- 
ble that they would not wish 
to hunt up objections to his 


friends. 


Taft Texas Campaign Manager. 



































: ° . . 
written to the chairman of - I not only have assur- 
the Clay County Republi- ances but no doubt that we 
can Committee. Barker’s This advertisement appeared in the Houston Post, the Dallas News, and many shall eventually succeed in 


problem is to force the 
Republican politicians of 
Alabama into line for Taft. 
He proposes to do it by promising to clean out pro-Roosevelt 
officeholders. He will accomplish this by ‘‘ sicking’’ Post-Office 
inspectors on to their records. In their place he will have Taft 
adherents appointed. His letters speak for themselves. (The 
matter in parentheses is our own explanation): 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Joun F. Hinz, Vice Chairman. P. D. BARKER. 
Mopsite, ALA., Feb. 13, 1912. 

Mr. JAMeEs W. Kino, Ashland, Ala. 

Dear Mr. King—On your recommendation I have recommended the ap- 
pointment of Joseph W. Clifton as Postmaster at Hollins, Clay County, and 
wrote Mr. Long suggesting he do the same. Presume the appointment will 
be made at an early date. 

While in Washington recently with Mr. Long ( Pope W. Long, a Taft 

adherent who was elected chairman of the State Republican Executive Com- 
mittee at a convention whose action has been expressly repudiated by the 
National Committee), we talked about the matter at Ashland and Lineville 
again, and we think we made considerable progress. Presume you and the 
parties whose names you gave me will be interviewed on the matter at an 
early date. 
The words in italics mean that Mr. Barker has arranged to have 
Post-Office inspectors sent out to work up a case against the post- 
masters at Ashland and Lineville. T is without doubt was done 
‘while in Washington recently.’’ This is much worse than mere 
defiance of Roosevelt’s executive order of June 15, 1907, that 
civil-service employees *‘ shall take no active part in political cam- 
paigns.’’ ‘The letter continues: 

How is everything progressing up at your end of the bailiwick. The 
opposition, I hear, are claiming you and other friends because of our failure 
to get certain changes made. I hope you will not allow anything of that 
sort to influence you, as I have no doubt we will win out in the end. Don’t 
forget that Thompson (Joseph O. Thompson, a Roosevelt adherent, chair 


man of the State Republican Executive Committee) was in the saddle such 
along time that we had to overcome his influence with inspectors, etc. But, 


other Texas papers on Sunday, March 17. A burst of anger apparently has led Mr. 
Taft's Texas manager into thus making public a situation which exists every- 


where throughout the South but which, elsewhere, is carefully guarded from the light 


having your friends appointed 
at Ashland, Lineville, and La- 
fayette. And I hope that you 
and your friends will not lose 
confidence in Mr. Long and myself being able to accomplish it. 

... 1 understand that the inspector has been to Lineville, but not to Ash- 
land. Please let me know if he has been there yet. 


Yours very truly, P. D. BARKER. 


Let us see an inspector at work. We will stick to Alabama for 
this illustration, also: The Postmaster of Bessemer, Alabama, 
George R. Lewis, states that two days after he, as a member of 
the Republican Congressional Executive Committee of his district, 
voted for resolutions endorsing Roosevelt for President, a Post- 
Office inspector, W. J. Marles, arrived in Birmingham and ordered 
Lewis to answer charges of *‘ pernicious political activity.’’ The 
‘‘ activity ’’ is stated to have been committed in May, 1911, and 
December, 1910. 

One ‘‘ offense’’ was fourteen months old, and the other nine 
months old. But they were warmed up two days after the post- 
master declared for Roosevelt. Lewis wrote to the inspector: 

You shut your eyes to the most flagrant examples of “pernicious political 
activity” in behalf of President Taft, while you direct the searchlight of 
your investigations along these lines only against a few postmasters who 
have expressed a preference for Roosevelt. 

The Alabama situation has become so noisome that Senator 
Bristow recently introduced a resolution to inquire into and report 
to the Senate whether Post-Office inspectors are being sent through 
the country as political emissaries to influence postmasters to aid 
in the election of delegates for or against any candidate for the 
Presidency. The resolution has been reported favorably out of the 
first committee, and is in the hands of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. Inasmuch as the chairman of that com- 
mittee is Senator Bourne, the resolution will probably be reported 
favorably to the Senate, and it will then rest with that body to 
decide whether such an investigation shall be made. 
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Willie with my moose head 


N SEPTEMBER of last year four of us—Clarke, 

Jamieson, Thompson, and myself—landed at Bath- 

urst, on Chaleur Bay, and took the little railroad 
which runs twenty miles up the Nepisiquit River to 
some iron mines. From that point we expected to pole 
up the river about forty miles farther and then begin 
our hunting. 

For the four hunters—“sports” was what the guides 
called us—there were six guides. Three of them bore 
the name Venneau; there were Bill Grey and his son 
Willie, and the sixth was Wirrie (pronounced Warry) 
Chamberlain. Among themselves the guides spoke 
French—or a corruption of French—which was hard 
to understand and which has come down from genera- 
tion to generation without ever getting into written 
form. A fine-looking six they were—straight, with the 
Indian showing in their faces 

At the end of the third day of poling—a lazy time 
for the “sports” but three days of marvelously skillful 
work for the guides—our heavily laden canoes were 
brought up to the main camp. From here we expected 
to start our hunting expeditions, each taking a guide, 
blankets, and food, and striking off for the more iso- 
lated cabins in the woods. My purpose was to collect 
specimens for the National Museum at Washington. 
I wanted moose, caribou, and beaver—a male and fe- 
male of each species. Whole skins and leg bones were 
to be brought out 

A hard rain woke us, and the prospects were far 
from cheerful as we packed and prepared to separate 
Bill Grey was to be my guide, and the “Popple Cabin,” 
three miles away, was to be our shelter. Our tramp 
through the wet woods—pine, hemlock, birch, and pop 
lar—ended at the little double lean-to shelter. After 
we had started a fire and spread our blankets to dry 
we set off in search of game. 


A Day of Wandering 

WE CLIMBED out of the valley in which we wert 

camped and up to the top of a hill from which we 
could get a good view of some small barren stretches 
that lay around us. It was the blueberry season, and 
these with bushes, all | 
laden. We moved around from hill to hill in 
of game, but saw only three deer. We'd have shot one 
of them for but didn’t care to run the chance 


of frightening away 


barrens were covered heavi 


neat 
any moose or 
hill we climbed overlooked a small pond which lay 





beside a pine forest on the edge of a barren strip. Bill 
intended to spend a good part of each day watching 
this pond, and it was to a small hill overlooking it tha 
we made our way early next morni1 

Before we had been watching manv minutes. a cow 
moose with a calf ippeared at the edge f the vood 
She hesitated for several 9 
and watching sharply, and then stepped out across the 
barren on her way to the pond Before she had gone 
far, the path she was following cut the trail we had 
made on our wa\ to the ] | it | ] he t per 
immediately and began to sniff at our tracks, th 
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following her example; a few seconds were enough to 
convince her, but for some reason, perhaps to make 
doubly sure, she turned and for some minutes followed 
along our trail with her nose close to the ground. Then 
she swung round and struck off into the woods at a 
great slashing moose trot. 

Not long after she had disappeared, we got a fleeting 
glimpse of two caribou cows; they lacked the impres- 
sive ungainliness of the moose, and in the distance 
might easily have been mistaken for deer. 

It was a very cold morning, and throughout the day 
it snowed and sleeted at intervals. We spent the time 
wandering from hill to hill. 


Lovely Scenery but no Game 


OR the next week we hunted industriously in every 

direction from the Popple Cabin. In the morning 
and the evening we shifted from hill to hill; the middle 
of the day we hunted along the numerous brooks that 
furrowed the country. With the exception of one or 
two days, the weather was uniformly cold and rainy; 
but after our first warm sunny day we welcomed rain 
and cold, for then, at least, we had no black flies to 
fight. On the two sunny days they surrounded us in 
swarms and made life almost unbearable; they got into 
our blankets and kept us from sleeping during the 
nights; they covered us with lumps and sores—Bill said 
that he had never seen them as bad. 

It was lovely in the early morning to stand on some 
high hill and watch the mist rising lazily from the 
valley; it was even more lovely to watch the approach 
of a rainstorm. The sunlight on some distant hillside 
or valley would suddenly be blotted out by a sheet of 
rain; a few minutes later the next valley would be 
darkened as the storm swept toward us; and perhaps 
before it reached us we could see the further valleys 
over which it had passed lightening again 

We managed to cover a great deal of ground dur- 
ing that week, and were rewarded by seeing a fair 
amount of game—four caribou, of which one was a 
bull, a bull and three cow does and 
one buck deer. I had but one shot, and that was at a 
buck deer. We wanted meat very much, and Bill said 
that he didn’t think one shot would disturb the moose 
and caribou. He was a very large buck, in prime con- 
dition; | better venison. Had our luck 
been a little better, I would have had a shot at a moose 
the latter from some distance, 
stalk until Wirre, 


with some fresh 


moose, and six 


never tasted 


and a caribou; we saw 


successfu 


and made a long and 


on his way from the 
supplies, frightened our quarry away 
On these trips between camps, Wirre several times 


main camp 


saw moose and caribou within range 
The First Caribou 


A! TER a week we all foregathered at the main camp 
Clarke had shot a fine bear and Jamieson brought 
in a good moose head. They started down river with 
their trophies, and Thompson and I set out for new 
hunting grounds As Bill had 
[ took his son Willie, a sturdy, pony-built 
We crossed the river and camped some 
from the lake we 


gone with Jamieson, 
fellow of 
just my age 
two miles beyond it and about a mile 
We put up a lean-to, and in front 


for the nights 


intended to hunt 
\f it built a great fire of old pine logs, 
were cold 

My blankets were warm, and it 


was only after a 








great deal of wavering hesitation that I could pluck 
up courage to roll out of them in the penetrating cold 
of early morning. On 
the second morning, as SST me 
we made our way Ir 
through dew - soaked 

1} | ; 


underbrush to the lake, | 


we came out upon a lit 
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Billy Grey with a deer 


watching for moose. 
there. 


We spent several fruitless days 


One afternoon a yearling bull moose appeared: he 
had apparently lost his mother, ‘for he wandered aim- 
lessly around for hours, bewailing his fate. 
This watching would have been pleasant enough as a 


several 


rest cure, but since I was hunting and very anxious 
to get my game, it became a rather irksome 
However, I could only follow Saint Augustine’s advice, 
“when in Rome, fast on Saturdays,’ and I resigned 
myself to following Willie’s plan of waiting for the 
game to come to us, instead of pursuing my own in- 
clination and setting out to find the game. Luckily, | 
had some books with me, and passed the days pleasantly 
enough reading Voltaire and There was a 
beaver house at one end of the lake, and between four 


affair. 


Boileau 


and five the beaver would come out and swim around 
[ missed a shot at one. Red squirrels were very plentiful 
and would chatter excitedly at us from a distance of a 
few feet. There was one particularly persistent little 
chap who did everything in his power to attract attention 
He would sit in the conventional squirrel attitude upon 
a branch and chirp loudly, bouncing stiffly forward at 
each chirp, precisely as if he were an automaton. 
When we decided that it was useless to hunt this 
went i 
a few days hunting up and down it. I got back to the 


lake any longer, we back to the river to put in 
camp in the evening and found Thompson there. He 
had had no luck, and intended to leave for the settle- 
ment in the morning. Accordingly the next day he 
started downstream and we We hadn’t been 
gone long heard took to be two 
though, for all we knew, they might have been 
a beaver striking the water with his tail. That night, 
back to camp, we found that, on going 
round a bend in the river about a mile below 


went up 
before we what we 


shots, 


when we got 
camp, 


Thompson had come upon a bull and a cow moose, and 
had bagged tl 
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Cow moose in the water 
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Swordfishing 


An Exciting and Successful Quest of a Gal- 
lant Deep-Sea Fighter with Rod and Tackle 





By GIFFORD PINCHOT 











EXICAN JOE was sit- 

ting in the middle of 

the skiff and I in the 
stern, both facing backward, as 
the launch towed us under the 
cliffs a hundred yards from 
shore. It was a late, still after- 
noon, with a glassy heave on the 
ocean as the great Pacific rollers 
came in around the end of San 
Clemente Island. The western 
horizon was hidden from us by 
high shouldering hills, whose 
brown slopes fell away to black 
rocks at the water level. North 
and east the haze hid from us 
the heights of Catalina Island 
and the mainland of California 
The time, the place, and the 








a resounding blow on the quar- 
ter, and the gaff slipped out. 

You may have seen a cowboy 
sliding across a corral on his 
feet, one end of his riata round 
his hips and the other round the 
neck of a struggling broncho 
Such an attitude seemed to me 
appropriate under the circum- 
stances, and as | threw the rope 
behind my back it was clear to 
me that if the swordfish got 
away he would have to take me 
with him. That fish was mine, 
for | had earned him. 

Sut there was to be no such 
watery end to this particular 
fishing. It appears that the mo- 
tive power of fishes resides prin- 














weather were all just right. 











cipally in their tails, and the tail 





We were trolling for sword- 
fish. Fifty feet of tow-line sepa- 
rated us from the launch, and 
fifty yards behind us my bait, a flying fish, gleamed now 
and then through the side of a swell. We were fishing 
and hunting at the same time, for in such calm weather 
the swordfish often swims at the surface, with the half 
of his crescent tail and sometimes the whole of his 
dorsal fin above the water. You may have all the ex- 
citement of stalking big game before you hook your 
fish. Only the day before we had hunted a pair of 
these wonderful fish for four hours, carefully dragging 
our hooks across their line of travel over and over 
again. Each time the great fishes saw the bait they 
rushed for it together, and each time an agonizing thrill 
of indescribable anticipation swept through us. Every 
fisherman will know what I mean. But that was all. 
It was the wrong time of day, and they would not bite. 


Out of the Deep He Came 


HE next morning at sunrise I had found and fol- 

lowed, hooked, and after more than two hours of a 
lively difference of opinion had landed a swordfish eight 
feet nine inches long. That fish broke water forty-eight 
times in the course of the fight, and in one of his rushes 
took two hundred yards of line straight into the depths 
of the San Clemente channel in spite of the best I could 
do. The strength and grace of outline, the beauty of 
coloring of the superb creature—the rose, the blue, the 
olive, and the pearl—I shall never forget; but I had 
taken it from a large launch. I wanted to try now what 
sort of weather we should make of a similar fight from 
an ordinary fourteen-foot flat-bottomed skiff. So on the 
evening of the same day we went at it again. Down the 
coast to the eastern end of the island we ran, and near 
the Hook sighted the fin and tail that forecast the best 
fishing, so far as my experience goes, the red gods have 
yet vouchsafed to mortals. But that particular speci 
men, wiser than he should have been at that time of 
the day, refused the bait, swam directly up to the skiff, 
looked at us, and departed. Fifteen minutes later I had 
a strike. Joe cast loose from the launch and seized the 
oars. I struck with all my might, but the huge fish, 


hooked, as we saw later, in the bony side of the jaw, 
paid no attention. Joe backed water, I reeled rapidly, 
and we were within fifty feet of the swordfish before he 
discovered what was wrong. Then out of the deep he 
came. Then rush followed rush, leap followed leap. 
High out of water sprang this splendid fish, then lunged 
with his lance along the surface, his big eye staring as 
he rose, till the impression of beauty and lithe power 
was enough to make a man’s heart sing within him. It 
was a moment to be remembered for a lifetime 


To Sea behind the Swordfish 


HEN, the first fury over, the great fish started away 
As rapidly as a man could row he towed our skiff a 
mile straight down the coast. As soon as the swordfish 


showed himself after the strike, the launch was sent 


ick to camp for Dr. Charles F. Holder, who knows 
more of big game fishing at sea than all the rest of us 
put together. But Dr. Holder had never happened to 
lake a swordfish or to see one taken Indeed, | doubt 
whether two dozen all told have been caught in the his 
tory of angling in the Catalina waters. So the launch 
disappeared in the failing light, and scarcely had it done 


) when the swordfish turned and towed us out to sea 
The utmost efforts of Joe with the oars and myself 


with the rod barely sufficed to keep us within reasonable 
distance of the rushing fish 
1 1 


ind the time 


Darkness was falling fast, 
we were three miles out in the channel 


The utmost efforts of Joe with the oars and myself with the rod barely sufficed 
to keep us within reasonable distance of the rushing fish 


I confess to many a wish and many a look for the 
launch. Sunset was gone when it came. Joe, wisest of 
old sea dogs, had been lighting matches behind my back 
and holding them in his circling hands for the launch 
to see, and so it found us. The tide was running strong, 
the wind rising against it, and the sea picking up. | 
welcomed Dr. Holder’s arrival with distinct satisfaction. 
Afterward Joe asked me whether I had been nervous. | 
gave myself the benefit of the doubt, and told him “No, 
because the launch was with us after dark.” “Well,” said 
Joe, “the skiff would have stood a great deal more sea than 
the launch. The only thing I was afraid of was that the 
machinery of the launch would break down and the cur 
rent carrv her on the rocks at the Hook. We could al 
ways get in with the skiff, if there did not come a fog.’ 

Straight into the rising sea went the swordfish, and 
there was nothing to do but follow him. For a time the 
crescent moon shone thinly over the dim shape of the 
island, then moon and island disappeared together, 
while the great fish, with a strength I could neither 
break nor check, dragged the boat against wind and sea. 

An hour went by, and then another, yet the swordfish 
apparently was as strong as ever. By this time the sea 
was so high, as Holder told us afterward, that at times 
he could not see us between the waves. It was almost 
pitch dark, too, so that more 
than once, in the effort to keep 
close by, he nearly ran us down 

At last the steady strain began 
to do its work. The boat was 
gaining on the fish. I could not 
see, but I could tell. My line was 
doubled back fora few feet from 
the hook, and at last I felt the 
doubled part slide over the guide 
at the top of my rod. But the 
end was not yet. Over and over 
again I brought the fish in with 
a steady pull, leaning backward 
against the rod until my body 
was horizontal and Joe, just 
behind me, could no longer use 
the oars. And as often as the 
doubled line came in, the fish 
saw the boat and made a new 
rush I could do nothing to con 
trol. Once he came between the 
blade of an oar and the boat, so 
that Joe struck him as he dipped 








of this one was in my possession. 
The other end of him was speed- 
ily gaffed again, and then with a 
strong heave we slid the great and beautiful creature 
into the boat as a wave passed under us. There we lashed 
him, from the point of his sword to the root of his tail, 
with all the rope we had, and the war was over. Two 
hours and thirty-five minutes; nine feet, three and a half 
inches; and one hundred and eighty-six pounds. To-day 
he hangs upon my wall, with his mate of the morning, 
for a remembrance of the best day’s fishing | have seen. 


The Delights of All Angling 


HERE had been seven swordfish taken already at 

Catalina during that summer. My morning and 
evening fish made nine. But that was not all my luck, 
for between the two lost to themselves but saved to me 
a third swordfish saved itself by the most remarkable 
rush in my experience of big game fishes. This fish we 
saw on the surface at a distance, at about eleven in the 
morning. When the bait came within its line of sight 
there was a rush like an arrow, but the strike, as with 
the other swordfishes hooked that day, was steady and 
quiet. When I struck, the line was snatched from the 
reel with inconceivable rapidity. With very little pres- 
sure on the brake, the new twenty-four-thread line was 
actually broken against the water. This statement will 
be incredible (until explained) to any man who has not 
taken heavy fish with light 
tackle. Every man who has will 
remember occasions when the 
reel had lost 100 or 150 yards of 
line, and the angler was letting 
it go with only the pressure 
absolutely necessary to prevent 
seemed 





overrunning, and _ all 
well; when a sudden and sus- 
picious slackness brought his 
heart into his throat, and after 
much hoping against hope the 
frazzled end of a broken line 
came gloomily in. That was be- 
cause the fish had turned at an 
angle to his former course, the 
line was forced to follow side- 
wise through the water in a sort 
of curved hypotenuse, joining the 
two sides of the triangle along 
which the fish was swimming, and 
then the pressure of the water 
broke it. So with my third sword 
fish, which I shall always recall 
and honor for that great rush. 











Yet we could not see him. More | 








than once I was afraid the line 

would foul the launch as it crept 

up, and we yelled at it with all 

our united strength to keep away. 
passed, and the fish was getting tired 
[. But I doubt whether the stimulus of self-respect and 
the dread of failure were as strong in the fish as they 
\ realizing sense of what it would mean to 
lose that fish kept me up to the work: and Joe’s mas 
terful handling of the skiff weighed heavily in favor of 
the rod and the fisherman. So when this great fighter 
was brought alongside for perhaps the twentieth time, 


Another half-hour 
So, | admit, was 


were in me. 


still swimming upright, Joe managed to see him and gaff 
him near the head. But he was still a long way from 
being landed. One hand still holding the rod, thuml 
on brake, with the other I managed to pass over the tail 
a slip-noose which Joe had made ready. At the very in 


truck the skiff 


stant it was done the launch ran into us, sfrt 


High out of water sprang this splendid fish 


\ good many men have asked 
me whether the gentler kinds of 
angling still hold their charm 


been trying to 


after such big sea fishing as I hav 
describe My answer is emphatically, yes. I have 
taken also tarpon, kingfish, yellowtail, the Eastern 
jewfish, and the Western black sea bass, the albacore 


and many kinds of shark, but in spite of it all I can 


still watch a float in a pond with the same pleasur: 
if not with the same thrill, as when I was a boy | 

catch half a dozen trout through a long, late afte 

noon gives me the same deep satisfaction it always has 
From the days when I angled for minnows with a pin, 
the delights of the running brooks have held me with a 
gentle firmness from which | have not 
shall. One kind of fishing may be better than another 


et all are good kort there 1s no answer te e | 
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Italian warships sank this Turkish gunboat and its companion, a torpedo boat, in the harbor of Beirut, Syria, 
on February 24, after a one-sided engagement in which the Turks fired only four shots. Many of the shells 
aimed by the Italians at the Turkish craft exploded in the city, killing about fifty persons and wounding many 





























Final funeral services over the sixty-seven sailors whose bodies were not recovered from the Maine until the 
ship was raised were held at Washington, with full naval honors, on Saturday, March 23. After a brief speech by 
President Taft and an invocation by Chaplain Bayard, Father Chidwick, chaplain of the Maine, gave the ad- 
dress. Following this program, the bodies were escorted to a resting place in Arlington National Cemetery 
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6“ PS “6 . 
HAT would you do if your girl throwed you 


over?” asked Kinky Larkin. 

I looked into his big-boned, freckled face, 

topped with the hair that got him his nickname, Kinky, 

and thought I saw a reason on the girl’s side; but | 

answered cautiously: “Well, that would depend on the 
girl. If she were just a plain, ordinary girl 

“TI ain’t talking about no plain, ordinary girl,” he in 
terrupted. “Supposin’ a girl had blue eyes—like vi'lets, 
cheeks like a rose, mouth like a ripe cherry, teeth like 
pearls; sings like a bird, dances like a dream, stylish 
to beat anything in Laramie—or Cheyenne either—or 
Denver or Omaha—an’ she throwed you down, then 
what ?” 

“Dear me!” I replied. “With all those endearing 
young charms in my girl—if | had one—I might be 
tempted to almost anything.” 

Kinky looked at me to make sure I wasn’t slyly 
laughing at him, but I kept a sober face, so he pinned 
his faith in my sympathy and understanding to my last 
words about being tempted to almost anything, and 
ejaculated: “That’s me!” 
H E STOPPED so dead short after the announcs 

ment, observing me _ steadily the while, that | 
presently® felt obliged to say something out of mere 
politeness; and, after fishing up several remarks that 
would not seem to force his confidence, I finally said: 
“She must be very pretty if she’s like that.” 

“Pretty!” he echoed. “Why, she’s that pretty you 
could look at her a week—an’ then some She’s that 
pretty you could lay down in a mud puddle an’ let her 
step acrost on yer head. She’s that pretty you could 
Words failed him here, and he gulped back 
his emotion. From the way he swallowed, it seemed to 
] 


he inner hre 


cal her 


me that his mouth was parched with t 
“Pretty—my goodness!” he ended softly, and with thes« 
words, sure that I must be with him, he threw back his 
sheepskin vest. Over his heart was fastened a ten-cent 
photograph pin. He held it toward me, though without 
removing it, his face set in an expression of pained 


solemnity and prid 


‘That’s her,” he breathed in an awed way 

She was pretty even without the coloring that ev 
dently constituted part of her fascination. She smiled 
She looked merry and competent—as though she had a 
will of her own nd was used to having things t her 
liking Judging by her picture, I couldn’t imagine her 
tancying Kinky Larkin in a matrimonial connection 
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but having fancied—say for an hour—I conjectured that 
she’d recover quickly and let him go. 

I confess my sympathies at the moment were quite 
with the girl as | examined Kinky again—a coarse, un- 
couth cow-puncher didn’t seem in the least her kind. 
But as my look returned from his knuckly, dirty hands 
to his face, I saw his lips trembling 

“Yes—she’s very pretty—very,” I assured him 

He gave one long stare at the picture and stammered 
out: “She’s throwed me over—an’ I don’t know why.” 
Then he put his head down on his elbow and sobbed. 

\fter that my sympathies were forever on Kinky’s side. 


Aa J)UT a week later Kinky Larkin rode over to the 
ranch where | stay in the summer, and asked me if 
I didn’t “want to go a piece down the river, fishin’.” 

[ didn’t fish, and Kinky knew it, for he’d suggested it 
twice and I’d declined—that was before he’d given way 
to grief at my side; so I judged from that and the look 
in his eyes that he had something for my private ear 
Considering that he was twenty, and the Union Pacific 
cut-rate tickets were now describing me as “middle- 
iged,” I gave no anxious thought to the proprieties in 
volved, but got my hat and went along with him 

We walked in silence—unless I except Kinky’s elo 
quent side glances—until we came to the wire fence: 
Kinky set his foot on the lowest strand and pulled up 
the two above it As I crawled beneath it, he put a 
clumsy hand under my arm and lifted me, not to but 
off my feet, about as if I’d been a four-year-old child 

It was the first time I ever realized the boy’s im 
mense strength in his six feet of thin, ungainly body, 
though I’d heard stories of his performance—such as 
ting a wagon with a half-ton load out of a rut, 


A’ TUALLY it gave me a sort of fright t picked 

up that way I passed it off with a laugh and 
looked up in his face. There was an expression on it 
I'd not seen before 1 great gentleness in the eyes, but 
something horridly grim and wicked in the mouth, that 
made you feel he’d carry out anything, even murder, 
he’d set his mind on. With a sudden insight, I seemed 


to know why the pretty oir] | id fancied him and why 
he’d thrown him overt marriage with an untamed 
grizzly bear—even an affectionate one—isn’t a pleasing 
prospect t all 


We reached the dam where we were supposed 


Kink 100 ad at the water, but made noa mpt t et 


ing 


of 
Kinky Larkin 


By MARION 
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up the rod. Then he suddenly turned to me, drew a 
big six-shooter from its holster, and informed me: 
“Somebody’s agoin’ fer to die with this here gun.” 

“Give me that gun,” I commanded, holding out my 
hand 

I stood still. He stood still—and we measured will 
powers 

“Why—it ain’t you—you didn’t think that, did you?” 
he explained hastily 

I silently confronted him, waiting. After a few more 
seconds he put the weapon in my hand. 

I knew there would be no fishing that day, so I sat 
down on the bank, motioning him to do the same, and 
laid the revolver out of his immediate reach 


“Now, Kinky, what’s the matter that you’re going on 
like this?” | demanded 

It was the first time I’d called him Kinky, or even 
addressed him by name at all. In view of our relative 
ages and positions, “Mr. Larkin” seemed a bit far- 
fetched, yet “Kinky” appeared too familiar for our short 
acquaintance. I didn’t know he had another name—he 
himself claimed to have forgotten whether it were Joe 
or John 


INKY pulled a few spears of dry grass and snapped 
them to fragments; I gathered the pebbles within 
reach and flipped them into the dam. When he got 
ready to speak he poured it all out at once, like an 


lava that | 


eruption of emotiona ft the atmosphere feel- 
ing hot after he got through 


“T ain’t got anything in the world but my horse and 








saddle I ain’t got no money—I ain’t got no hom« 
stead claim—lI ain’t old enough to file on one, but I got 
it picked out an’ I’m goin’ to file soon’s [’'m of age 
1 ain’t got nothin’-—but I’m * | mean nov 
to show ’em what’s what! Her mother, she says | 
couldn’t support no girl, let alone one raised the way 
she’s been. Couldn’t support a wife if I had one! My 
conscience !—ain’t I got these two hands ain’t I got 
these arms?” 

He clenched his fists and knotted up his muscles, tell 
ing m feel and see 1f he vor 

They were ] un My 
but you're s gl’ 1] 

“Vou se he « ( he ’ 
f wl goin’ t d © rw t 9 

Hi th the s child pleased 
t outwittine at p ‘ ore ito tl 
m itterly fie evel 
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on a human face 
to me, and his words dropped out, hard as stones 

“I’m agoin’ to kill that fella—with my hands. I'm 
agoin’ to tear him up in little bits—with my sands 
An’ then I’m agoin’ to scatter him from here to Lara- 
mie—with my hands.” 

I was too fascinated with this exhibition of man-in- 
the-raw to be frightened. However, | made no com- 
ment, deeming it wise to let him work off his blood 
thirsty mood without my assistance. Seeing me perfectl) 
quiet, he suddenly questioned: “Don’t you believe it?” 


I shook my head. “I don’t see the reason for it 
yet,” I answered noncommittally. 
“You will in a minute,” he blurted confidently. “That 


girl was same as engaged to me—I 
told her I was goin’ to marry her 
filed on my homestead 
money to support her 


Sor yn’s I 


an’ had 


with.” 
“And she'd promised to marry 
you? It was settled?” 


Kinky gave me a look of aston 
ishment, as though my question 
were beside the mark, and repeated, 
emphasizing each word for my bet- 
ter understanding : 

“T told her I was agotww 
her, an’, by gosh, that ought to be 
enough fer any girl from here to 
Omaha.” 


to marry 


COULD see that to his mind it 

was ample reason, though it ap- 
peared to lack the fair one’s con- 
sent; but there was about him such 
a sturdy air of honesty of purpose, 


of determination, pluck, and grit 
that I couldn’t help feeling he wasn’t 
altogether out of the way. As I 
looked at the ugly face with his 


crinkled hair showing under his 
back-tilted hat, I thought what a 
pity he’d never been educated—up 
to his aspirations, for instance; and 
what a man he’d have been in the 
hurling himself 
It was enough 
“going to do it” 


1 . } 
business world, 
against large issues 


for him that he was 


—whatever it was—and everything 
was brushed aside before his will 
Everything but a woman! The 


Kinky method isn’t always the way 
to go after them; and with a high- 
spirited girl just trying herself out 
amid her young admirers and think- 
ing she’s only to look round and 
take her pick—well, to,tell her she’s 
got to marry Mr. Kinky, isn’t cal- 
culated to conciliate 

I explained this to Kinky. “You 
can’t just jump in and appropriate a 
girl—not in this country,” I said 

“All the ain’t no fella 
in this country agoin’ that 
girl but me,” he flung back with a 
slap on his chest for emphasis. “I'll 


same, thers 
to marry 


see that there counter-trotter from 
Pennsylvania dead ‘fore he mar- 
ries her.” 

FELT at this juncture that | 


might ask a few pointed ques 
tions, and the 
I surmised: my impetuous 
friend hadn’t contented 

with informing the lady of his 
choice he meant to marry her out 
of hand—(to which declaration she 
had returned nothing but a smile) 

he had forbidden her to 
“go round with” anybody else, and in particular the 
Pennsylvania, who was working in a 


case was about as 
young 


himself 


actually 
from 
store in Laramie 

The lady had not deigned to reply to the letter in 
which Kinky delivered this decree, and it was this omis- 


young man 


t had caused him to tell me she’d “throwed him 
over and he didn’t know why.” Any woman could have 
told him why in two flips of an eyelash! 

‘Really, my dear boy, this sort of thing won’t do,” 


sion tha 





I admonished “A jealous husband is bad enough 
though he, at least, has some rights in the case: but 
when it comes to a young fellow’s dictating to a girl 
who hasn’t even promised to marry him at all 
Kinky looked up suddenly, and I paused; still I 
thought he might as well ha the rest of it for the 
good f his sot 
‘When it mes t s taking such liberties with a 
girl’s rights in choosing her company as to tell her wl 
‘or d with,’ why it’s simply detestab!] 
ird of in a civilized community—unheard of 
est falle For comment on my homily, he 
re ¢£ ind | t in fragments. The 
t] oughts were ] new t him and did not fit in vith 
© Ae na la £. | 


His hands, ready to clutch, were close 


And this was the outfit that appeared at the next 


S F Oo R A is 


brought out this: “The old lady, she don’t waste no 
love on me. I told her I was agoin’ to marry Flora.” 

The statement appeared to lack detail, so I asked: 
“And when you told her that, what did she say?” 

Kinky hesitated a considerable time before he replied: 
“She laughed.” 

He stopped at that as though debating whether to 
tell me the rest or not, but decided finally to let me 
hear the worst 

“She said I hadn’t anything to marry on, an’ when 
I told her I was agoin’ to git it didn’t 
know where yet, she got mad an’ asked me if | meant 
to rustle it. She said she’d see her girl dead ’fore she’d 
see her married to a rustler. 


somewheres, I 
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again, Kinky went on, now anxious that I should know 
the whole of his grievance. 

“She said she’d ruther be dead in her grave than see 
Flora work the way she done; she said she knowed all 
about how it was to build up a homestead—she done it. 
She said I couldn’t tell her things would be no different 
with me—only worse. But they would—they would 
be different,” he urged, repeating passionately : “Ain’t 
I got these two arms—ain’t I got these hands? I’d work 
‘em off fer her. Day an’ night, I’d never stop. I’d die 
fer the girl I love. I’m a man.” 

His words then thrilled me. The Kinky who spoke 
was a man. I reached out and picked up the revolver, 
still lying on the grass. 

“Prove it,” I commanded earnestly. 
= “Prove to them both that you’re a 
man. Not with this—’ I placed the 
revolver in his hand—‘not by bully- 
ing a girl who may not know her 
own mind; not by intimidating a 
helpless old woman who has toiled 
all her life for the girl you love; 
not by threatening the man who 
may honestly love her, too—and has 
a right td. Go in and win or lose 
your girl in a fair fight. And if 
you must her, show her you 
know how to lose, not like a spite- 
ful half-breed but like a white man 
and—a gentleman.” 


lose 


INKY’S heaved He 
seemed suddenly to have grown 

up. I no longer saw his uncouth 
face, only the light in it as he said: 
“ll show her—I’m a white man.” 
Kinky’s freshly blossomed desire 
himself a white man bore 
fruit sooner than I expected. The 
first plucking was a letter contain- 
ing many rightly spelled words and 
one punctuation mark addressed to 
Miss. Flora. It 


chest 


to show 


was a_ strong, 
manly letter, nevertheless, and be- 
gan: “I take my pen to rite you | 
bin a fool you can go with who 
you plese but kno I don’t give 


you up.” 

It was like Kinky all over, that 
letter—he fired his statements at 
her as though she’d been a target; 
“IT mene to git an edjickation I 
mene to git a job I mene to make 
money and | will sho you I am a 
white man.” The winding-up sen- 
tence, a little below the main body 
of the text, was a masterpiece of 


penmanship—for Kinky “T love 
you morn any girl in this world 
and I mene to win you in a fair 
fite.” In place of the period were 


two intertwined hearts. 


me INKY 


advisability of saying anything 
about “that counter-trotter’; but | 
opposed all personalities on the 


consulted me as to the 


ground that they were calculated to 
hard toward their 
author and sympathy for their ob- 
ject. He then requested me to cor- 


inspire feelings 


rect the spelling and let him rewrite 
the letter, “just to her” he 
“meant business on the education 
part.” But I felt the letter had a 


show 





I'd kill 
madder, an’ 
at heart and I’d be one fer a fact 


"fore I got through—she 


‘An’ then I got mad an’ I told her to her face 


any man called me a rustler An’ she got 


said | was a murderer 


said she seen it in my face.” 


“Dear me, Kinky, you do seem to have messed things 





around,” I observed, “both with 


up pretty thoroughly al 
mother.” 


the daughter and the 








“What had she interferin’ with my plans?” he 
demanded fiercely 

“And by the same token, what right had you inter- 

ering with her plans?” I retorted, thinking from the 

uiddle-aged point of view of her side of the case. I 

ld well believe that she’d not favor the prospect of 
such a son-in-law as Kinky Larkin 

‘She said Flora’d be clean throwed away on a fella 

ke r ded in’ that she hadn’t raised her an’ 

( ( t d her th ugh a kinds of dis 

Cast an’ the tvp aq tever ter to see net stuck away 

e | f ranch with such a husband as me 

I THOUGHT “Poor ul seeing her side of it more 

ind more, her tragedy; the mother’s hopes and ambi 

that had lights ng, weary years only to be 

ry d 7 sacl ! ] ‘ + be My lor and sym 

I I derstand, but a new 

Bef I spoke 


ranch late in the afternoon 


fine convincing flavor of its own, 
and I made him send it just as it 
came fresh from the pen of its 
creator. 

In course of time the answer was 


received, which, at a much later date, Kinky showed me 


a little, commonplace note, in a little, commonplace 
hand, saving she was “glad” he realized how unkind he 
had been; “glad” he was going to educate himself; 
“olad” he was going to get work, and that she hoped 
he’d prosper in whatever he undertook, and she’d be 
“olad” to see him when he came to town \ good 


cold “glads” was the struck me 
very feebly encouraging 


It did its 


many way it and only 


good work, however—Kinky was thrilled 


He seemed in some sort to feel set right with his world: 


the letter was as a seal on his determination. But he 
did not as | should have expect d sh off to her the 
minute he opened 

He stayed with his job. Howe [ am running 
ahead of my stor, 

The letter of apology sent—for such it truly was— 
Kinky gave me the next fruit of our former interview 
he had taken a job and was on his way to it 

Say—I guess you were right about the old lady,’ 
he confided 

In wl ’ 

‘Well f I’d raised a peacl 1 girl like that, why 
l’d want fer iarrv the | 3 i wuld git 
ito] ’ the eart S m 

1 | e] 1 the vest fell he 
Continued on page 38} 
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Y OWN idea is that we should do everything 
we can for Northerners. Maybe beating us in 


the Civil War was good for the nation at 
large, but it certainly was bad for the Northerners, 
because nothing has been able to stop them ever since. 
Their chz after success has put them into a kind of 
perpetual motion; they have to be doing something, even 
if it doesn’t amount to anything, only they always think 
it does amount to something. 

It is because he has such characteristics that there are 
some people in our little community who never will get 
used to Mr. Durgan. He is a big New Yorker with an 
Irish core, who made a heap of money, and got all tired 
out keeping hold of it, and so he bought a place in that 
little nook of the Blue Ridge where a few of us South- 
erners and some English live. He said he came to rest, 
in which case I trust no one may ever see him at work. 
It was not two weeks before he began courting me— 
long before anyone suspected that he much more than 
knew one lady of our community from another. When 
I was younger and other gentlemen courted me, the 
fashion of doing so was more deliberate. 

When I told Mr. Durgan this, he remarked with un- 
pardonable flippancy that he supposed the Southerners 
prayed to the family portraits for a sign before they 
picked out a girl. The thought was really almost pro- 
fane, because, of course, if we permitted Providence to 
actually guide love affairs there would be 
no excitement at all and certainly no 
mystery, for one would have to show 
Providence more respect than one could 
possibly accord a lover. 


WE ALL invited Mr. Durgan a great 
‘ deal to our houses and he seemed 
to like to come. If we said tea about 
four, he’d be there at four and keep 
watching the clock until one of the nig- 
gers brought in the tray. When he came 
to supper at my house, if a meal was more 
than an hour late he would ask me in a 
cool, horrid way, if the cook was sick, 
when everyone knows what niggers are 
since Reconstruction Northerners set 
such a queer value on time. They are so 
nervous about it that it looks like it is 
given them as a kind of hair shirt or cat- 
o’-nine tails to torture themselves with 
And when you ask them what they have 
done with their valuable time, it seems 
they have only taken some man out to an 
expensive lunch and talked a lot of busi 
ness and not decided anything at all 
Then one of them calls the other up over 
the telephone before closing time and they 
settle the matter in five minutes. 


Bu in spite of his irritation at what 
he called « 


tur waste of time, Mr. Dur 
gan came to our dinners and suppers 
whenever he was invited, which was pretty 
often, and we were all pleased at his appe 
tite—at least we were in the beginning. | 
believe I was the first one to see that it was 
waning. He refused hot bread, hot muffins, 
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hot waffles and cakes and cones—in fact, all he would 
eat of the sort was a slice of cold light bread, which I 
should think would sit as heavily on anyone’s stomach 
as a sin. 

Along with his change of diet came a lasting mood 
that was nothing short of bad temper. At first I 
thought it was because of the way I held him off in 
his courting, for I had no intention of immediately let- 
ting him find out whether I meant in the end to give 
him my hand or not. I was not a deal in stocks to be 
settled between breakfast time and noon. But I will 
confess, to my mortification, that I soon found out it 
wasn’t my attitude that was bothering him at all, but 
indigestion. He actually laid it at the door of the hot 
breads he had eaten with us. Of course, he tried not to 
reflect on our hospitality, for, equally of course, he is a 
gentleman. Naturally, I tried my best to show him that 
it was not our cookery that was at fault, but the North- 
ern difficulties of assimilation. Perhaps I might have 
convinced him if it had not been for Micajah Carter. 


REMEMBER well the first time that Mr. Durgan ever 

saw Micajah. It was soon after he had come South. 
I was carrying him to call on Nannie Lee. She is all of 
twenty-eight and very pretty still, and I thought I would 
like to see if Mr. Durgan’s attentions to me would 
weather acquaintanceship with Nannie, who certainly is 
fascinating. If he fell in love with Nannie, like most 
everyone did, why, then it was better for me to know it 
at once. If he did not fall in love with Nannie, then 
certainly. no one else could ever cut me out; and again 
if he did fall in love with her, it would not do him any 
good, for I knew that Nannie would never care for any 
man but one. 

So, however one looked at it, taking Mr. Durgan to 
Nannie’s was just in the nature of a dashing adventure 
with ultimate safety. We were driving toward Nannie’s 
when he first saw Micajah Carter. 

“Who ever is that drooping vine and fig tree?” asked 
Mr. Durgan. 


T CERTAINLY was true that Micajah drooped just 

like his place. He was a gentleman, and he looked 
it when he straightened up to speak to a lady, and, as 
for his bow—well, all the Carters have always been 
famous for their bowing and curtsying. And Micajah 
has splendid blue eyes with fire in them still for all his 
bad luck, and hair that makes you just want to put your 
fingers in the curls of it. But when Micajah was alone, 


or thought he was, he certainly did, well, not exactly 
sag or slack, for one would only use those terms of 





It seems that his customers had followed Mrs. Shorting’s advice absolutely 
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poor white trash; but he made you feel as if his bones 
and muscles had turned to elastic, with the stretch all 
out of it. 

You see, after the war his father had nothing and 
the whole family went on having nothing, putting more 
and more mortgages on the place. Now that Micajah 
was the last, and that there was no opportunity to 
mortgage the land or the house any more, he had to 
mortgage the very crops before he put the seed in. His 
land'was not so very good either, and so he was always 
in debt, and I reckon if one‘or two cousins had not died 
and left him enough to pay off the interest on the mort- 
gages he would have been obliged to emigrate to the 
North. No wonder he was discouraged and that his 
body showed it, for he couldn’t move forward or back, 
and his troubles with his land were nothing like so 
heavy as his troubles with his courting. 

So I said to Mr. Durgan: “That’s poor Micajah 
Carter.” 

“Micajah Kee-aw-tah,” he mimicked. For, of course, 
the Northerners are often surprised when they hear 
proper pronunciation. 

He kept saying “Kee-aw-tah” over and over again as 
if he liked it, and from that he began to get interested 
in Micajah and his troubles. I had intended Mr. Dur- 
gan to meet Nannie before I told him anything about 
Nannie’s romance, because a gentleman may be either 
not affected at all by a pretty girl whose 
heart is in another’s keeping, or else so 
much affected that he begins to think she 
is wasting herself on the other man and 
tries to give her feelings a new direction. 
However, I told him how Nannie’s sisters 
were one by one married to Englishmen 
of good family. The eldest went first, 
and she brought her sisters out, one after 
another. Only Nannie was obdurate, be- 
cause Micajah Carter was on earth. I 
can’t tell you how much old Major Lee 
spent on Nannie’s clothes when she was 
in England. But behind every English- 
man they showed her she saw the shadow 
of Micajah. If he were taller than Mi- 
cajah, then he was too tall; if he were 
just Micajah’s height, then he didn’t carry 
himself so gracefully; if he was shorter, 
then he was not to be considered. If he 
were rich, then she detested him for hav- 
ing money when Micajah was so poor. 


HEY just couldn’t do anything with 
Nannie, and, of course, she and Mi- 
cajah couldn’t marry with nothing to live 
on, for Major Lee only had enough to 
scratch along on. Naturally, he wouldn’t 
take even presents from his married 
daughters 
We had gotten to Major Lee’s gate by 
this time, and a little nigger opened it for 
us and the Major and Nannie came out 
on the steps to meet us. Nannie Lee was 
as lovely as a dream that day, with her 
black hair making purple shadows on her 
forehead, and her long black lashes, so 
heavy it seemed like she could hardly lift 
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them off her pale cheeks. Of course, she was mighty 
nice to Mr. Durgan. I could see that out of the tail of 
my eye as I talked to the:Major. She always said she 
had no room in her heart for any man except Micajah 
Carter, but I notice she was always able to admire a 
fine-looking man, unattached or not. Still, her lot was 
hard enough,.for the Major would not let Micajah call, 
and Micajah was proud and stayed away, and he and 
Nannie met only now and then by chance. 

But when we drove away, if, you believe me, Mr. 
Durgan said nothing about her beauty or the Major’s 
good manner, or the charm of the old Lee house. No, 
he flicked the whip emphatically over the back of the 
pony and remarked: 

“Sallie Rives, these two people, Micajah Carter and 
Miss Lee, have the same complaint.” 

“Of course,” I said softly, “doomed never to be 
united—” 

“IT am not talking about love,” Mr. Durgan inter- 
rupted. “It’s indigestion ails them; too much hot bread.” 


I WAS so shocked I could not speak, and he went on: 
“It’s the wrong cookery down here that takes the 
fiber out of people. Do you suppose your Micajah 
Kee-aw-tah would dribble all over his gate if he had 
the right diet? He would not. Do you suppose she 
would have that white face and those languid eyes? 
She would not. He’d get a job in Richmond and elope 
with her to a three-room flat some place, where she 
could practice sanitary cooking. As it is they have got 
pains in their insides and no ambition or enterprise, 
and they call it romance. I’d show them.” 

I said as calmly as I could: 

“There are enough gentlemen in Richmond working 
at two dollars a day for white trash whom in the old 
days even the negroes despised.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Durgan, “and if there 
were more such gentlemen there would be less mort- 
gaging of crops and less leaving the farming to niggers 
and philandering around oneself in hopeless love.” 

I said nothing, but then and there I added to the 
length of time I had inwardly determined on as proper 
to hesitate before responding to Mr. Durgan’s pro- 
posal of marriage. I must give him time enough to 
understand the feelings of Southern ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

During the next few days Mr. Durgan and Micajah 
Carter became fast friends. Somehow Mr. Durgan has 
a way of getting whatever he wants. It seems to be a 
Northern characteristic. I have reason to believe, also, 
that my suitor called on Nannie Lee once or twice. Pres- 
ently I found out that his: motives were not social, as 
I had supposed, but that he had been merely seek- 
ing to unleash his Northern passion for reform. He 
wanted to build us over from the inside, but he was 
working through instruments. Micajah and Nannie 
were the instruments. 


ICAJAH would go around telling the men that if 

the crops were poor, it was owing to indigestion; 
then he would proceed to develop Mr. Durgan’s theories. 
By and by Micajah introduced improvements of his 
own. He knew that the men would have parted from 
their wives as easily as from their hot bread, so he put 
the blame of things on their wives. The indigestion 
was there, he said, and no one could dispute it; only it 
was not the fault of the hot bread, but of the way it 
was made. As long as women believed in cooking by 
the eye or by inspiration, putting in a pinch of salt here 
and butter the size of an egg there, when everyone 
knows how eggs vary, so long would the men have to 
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Nannie went on feeding scientific food to her father 


suffer. It was the old story of Adam wanting some 
one to blame. 

Nannie talked about the thing at the Woman’s Club 
from the hygienic standpoint till we were most tired 
to death of it. But when she began to say that our 
complexions were being ruined by unscientific cookery, 
and that when we embraced hot bread we invited yellow 
skins, and eschewed red cheeks, then some of the ladies 
began to listen. They didn’t see how they could give up 
good Southern food, but if there was anything in the 
new ideas of cookery they thought perhaps there might 
be some way of compromising, of adapting the new 
methods to the old material; or as Mr. Durgan said 
cynically, and I am sure untruthfully, of both eating 
your cake and having it, 

And, of course, Mr. Durgan was at the bottom of all 
that followed, though he covered up his tracks with 
Micajah and Nannie. It seemed that a certain widow, 
Mrs. Shorting, a great authority on cooking and with 
a monthly page on. cooking in one of the important 
woman magazines, was spending the summer in Char- 
lottesville. Nannie insisted that she should be asked to 
give a course of lectures before our club. Micajah 
egged on the men to urge the women to have her. And 
with everybody willing, of course, Mrs. Shorting came. 
She was good-looking and still young enough to be able 
to wear black well; and I cannot help thinking that 
somehow it was an impertinence for her to have a good 
figure and a pretty speaking, voice when she was merely 
teaching us how to cook scientifically. It seems to me 





Then he would proceed to develop Mr. Durgan’s theories 


that bagginess and bored eyes and a sluggish way of 
moving would have gone better with the work. 

It was nothing to me'that Mr. Durgan chose to make 
himself agreeable to her by carrying her to and from 
Charlottesville in his motor car on the day of her lec- 
ture. Nannie Lee said it was nothing to her that 
Micajah went into the city once a week to see Mrs. 
Shorting. The only thing she objected to was his ex- 
cuse. He said he was taking a special course of house- 
hold economics with her, when, of course, that was 
manifestly absurd. What would a man be wanting with 
such a thing? He certainly would not need it in order 
to feel superior to his wife or sweetheart. No; Nannie 
said she would have respected Micajah more if he had 
told her the truth and admitted that he was calling on 
Mrs. Shorting because he wanted to. 

about Mrs. 


Wy et Nannie and I resented 

Shorting was the interest she seemed to take 
in us. She used to talk to me about Mr. Durgan and 
to Nannie about Micajah, somehow or other implying 
that when Mr. Durgan was with her his thoughts were 
all of me, and that when Micajah was with her, his 
thoughts were all for Nannie. As a matter of fact, 
while neither of us were as old as Mrs. Shorting, we 
knew men better than that. When a man is with any 
particular woman, if he is an attractive man and she 
has any spirit herself, she does her best to see to it 
that he shall not have occasion to be brooding over any 
other woman. So Nannie and I put her talk down to 
sheer artfulness. 

The other ladies of the club sat at her feet. Women 
always do seem to have that adoring attitude toward 
anyone who is teaching them anything, and I must 
say that Mrs. Shorting had a high-handed and confident 
way with her. Later on when she had made them so 
much trouble the ladies were not quite so pleased with 
her. But at first Nannie and I got right sick of the way 
they were always praising her. 

And. then her methods were not—not quite delicate. 
I do not know what my mother would have thought 
about the words she saw fit to use, and the knowledge 
she displayed which should belong to butchers and such 
people, and is not supposed to filter into polite society 
[To be candid, she actually dissected a half a cow in our 
presence. It was quite awful the way she handled its 
limbs and spoke so openly about its anatomy. Nannie 
and I lost most of that lesson, for we hardly dared raise 
our faces, although the married ladies followed it, on 
economic grounds they said, for she told them how to 
what were the best 


most 


judge the grain of the meat, and 
cuts, and what they should pay, and all that, and she 
idvised them to have private scales 
cr R butcher makes his rounds in a cart three times 
a week, and soon after Mrs. Shorting’s lesson on 
the cow I met his wife going home to her mother’s 
[he poor creature said that her life was insupportable, 
and that she was going away until her husband got used 


to the ruin Mrs. Shorting was bringing on him, or else 


till he was entirely bankrupt. She said her husband 
said that this Mrs. Shorting knew entirely too much 
and was no lady besides. It seems that his customers 
had followed Mrs. Shorting’s advice absolutely, and they 


Mrs 
weighed every bit 


wanted the 


he handed out to them, and they all 


ame cuts ot meat, and there was no us¢ 


(Continued on page 32 
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Miss Edith Wynne Matthison in the new one-act play, “‘ The Terrible Meek”’ 





=SJIEFORE the curtain rises on “The Terrible Meek” at The not be murdered, where wars may some day cease—‘the earth is His 
7] 


Little Theatre, the lights are turned out and the audience The meek, the terrible meek, the fierce, agonizing meek, are about to enter 


held for a few moments in complete darkness. Out of upon their inheritance.” 
| an 
f their exaltation the soldier comes back. There is 


uite delicate 
lave thought 
e knowledge 
ers and such 


this gloom comes, presently, a woman’s moaning; then In the midst 
another job to be done—more killing—and the officer has been ordered 


. take charge of it. He refuses and tells the dumfounded private to 
back—he refuses to obey orders. Darkness closes 


a man’s voice: then the vaguest glimmer of light, as if 


olite society c 
, | from a covered lantern, and two men, an officer and one te 


a cow in our ” casi v ¢ 
a ou of his soldiers. are talking take that message 














, handled its There has been an execution The broad cockney of the private and about him completely now; through it his voice 1s heard—‘How simple 
my. Nannie references to the price of empire suggest India and South Africa, and it all is after all!’—then the light comes In the full glare of the sun 
Haig age the spectator wonders whether it is some poot “native” or another stands a Roman centurion, a woman, and above them, against the lurid 
lowed it, on Danny Deever who’s swinging overhead The officer is peculiarly sky, the three crosses of Calvary 
them how to shaken, and his growing doubts and questionings as to what the man did The effect of this picture on its first audience was startling. The long 
ere the best and whether after all he was really guilty, at last go too tar for the sol wait in pitch blackness before the voices were first heard had demoralized 
at, and she dier’s blunt habit of duty After all, says he, duty’s duty and orders 1s them. One man had lit an automatic cigar lighter, some had giggled and 
orders. He'd kill the Lord God himself if his superior officer told him to applauded, a few hissed. There was considerable nervousness all through 
t three times He goes, and the woman’s moanins heard 1 It is her son they the wordy action, but the almost physical shock of this final tableau left 
Ys lesson on have killed—the son who had only kindness and sympathy tor everyone the audience speechless. They sat in dead silence during the several slow 
ier mother’s heartbroken monologue progresses, a gaunt something glimmers movements: that preceded the turning up of the lights, and fled out in 
isupportable, against the blackness, and presently the fact dawns on the silence, scarcely speaking until they were again in the daylight of Forty 
and got used a sudience that they are looking through a thin veil of contem fourth Street. 
him, or else porary words at the hill of Calvar m the night of the Crucifixion Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy certainly has courage of a sort—a courage, 
her husband The officer, overcome at | tion of his guilt, begs the in this case, considerably ve his accomplishment. Primitive or very 
ly too much mother to forgive him. The son is not “dead,” he mforts her, and the simple folk have their Passion plays, which seem a natural and appropri- 
is customers whole world will be different b e of him—a world whet ms will ate expression of their faith; or such a subject may be presented on the 
Concluded on page 32) 
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A Circus 


“What do you want to know?” he asked. 

“Everything about the circus,” said I, hurriedly borrowing 
a pencil of Kilvert. 

“Well,” said Charley, “I’ll tell you all at once. An elephant 
eats a hundred pounds of hay per day; we carry eleven hun- 
dred people with us on the road; a hippopotamus is more in- 
telligent than an emu; our traveling expense is seven hundred 
dollars a day; we keep our camels outdoors in winter because 
they like the cold; we build our own cars, tents, and wagons 
right here on the place; all the cream-colored horses come 
from Los Angeles; we’re preparing a spectacle called ‘Cleo- 
patra’ with a thousand people in it; when the hyena howls 
it’s a sure sign of rain; we carry a hundred and seventy-eight 
wagons and—” 

“Facts,” I said, “but chill and dead. What we seek are im- 
pressions of life—of circus life. Something smelling of the 
sawdust, some rake-helly tale, told in the vernacular, smack- 
ing of adventure on the road.” 

“Tf it’s vernacular you want,” said Charley Hutchinson, “come 
with me and talk with Baraboo Fats.” 





WALLACE IRWIN 


HE winter quarters are built in hollow square, in the cen- 
ter a tangle of tracks and sidings whereon the circus box 
cars flock in untamed droves, shrieking their house-afire yel- 
lows and strike-me reds to the affrighted sky. We found Mr. 
3araboo Fats, a baby elephant of a man, pulling a tarpaulin, 
labeled “Wild Animals—Keep Away,” over an empty cage wagon. 
“Baraboo,” said Charley Hutchinson, “I want to introduce you 
to my friends. i 


Drawn by 
B. CORY KILVERT 





By the way, what is your real name? 

“Omaha Shorty,” said Mr. Baraboo promptly. 

“T want to hear a genuine adventure of circus life,” said I, 
seizing the opportunity. 

Baraboo Fats scratched the pink, bald tonsure on top of 
his head. 

“Here’s a little thing,” he said. “It was a bright June day 
back in ’88 when a fierce klem broke out between Bible Back 
and Seldom Ready. Them boys was both peaceful razor- 


WAS a bleak day in early March, 
so the story goes, when Kilvert 
and I, intent upon tracking the 
circus to its winter lair, descended 
from a Bridgeport trolley, turned 
sharply to the right and met the 
circus face to face. No golden, 
glorious banners, no whooping 






























































calliope or frog-voiced peanut ae “le's an Cleshan’ aaa 
butcher greeted our approach. backs up to then, but a klem’s a klem. We was troopin P eee Seen 
Silence and a forest of drab with a six-bull-eight-hump rail-caravan about two dukies 
warehouses; for seeing a circus in winter quarters is like west o’ Harrisburg, the rattler goin’ full tilt, when the The bull barn, as we entered, shook with a series of “The 
looking on a banquet in the ice box—it is all there, but question o’ kale come up, and first we knowed Bible Back windy bellows and apocalyptic roarings. | hesitated, I you ' 
where the glitter and illusion of that splendid feast? had belted Seldom Ready with a Circassian Beauty—” confess it. I had heard about the maddened charge of the Cri 
Pomp under a wet blanket, romance in rubber boots, a “Stop and translate!” I cried. With the kind help of elephant herd, and I never fancied this bargain-sale type see t 
circus in cold storage! Charley Hutchinson and Mist’ Captain Happy Jack, I was 0! death. In the dim light of the barn I could see the scure 
“It looks like a carpet-cleaning works,” muttered Kilvert, able to do the above paragraph into English. “Klem,” I herd, peacefully loafing in their stalls. In the big dirt ring “C 
who is susceptible to impressions, being an artist. learned, is Circusese for “quarrel,” “trooping” is “travel- at the erage lay a vast, eae. FSRee, kicking and struggling K 
“Carpet-cleaning works don’t smell of elevhants,” I ing,” a “six-bull-eight-hump rail-caravan” is a “six-ele- while half a dozen dwarfish creatures crawled busily over a 
pointed out with the quick instinct of a na.ure lover. phant-and-eight-camel minor-circus.” A “dukie” means a the great body, tormenting it with fiery benzine biow lamps, but ¢ 
There was a sound of beating hammers under a shed “train lunch,” therefore the unpleasantness must have been such as plumbers use on gas pipes. It was sinister, gro- In 
near by; some one was whistling a tune reminiscent of about two train-lunches west of Harrisburg. “Rattler’— tesque; Liliputia torturing Brobdingnag. squet 
many a dear, dead calliope. Two hundred and sixty-  train—‘“kale”—money. “Hold ’er down, Bill,” said a quiet voice. “Burn a little narrt 
seven soiled and shaggy horses—I counted ’em later— “But why should Mr. Bible Back have belted Mr. Seldom more off behind ’er ears.” flat. 
were milling around in a muddy corral, indulging in Ready with the Circassian Beauty? Is there no law to pro- ; “They’re singein’ Queenie,” explained a bull man, loung- favo 
roguish kicks and having a perfectly bully time. Their tect these ladies?” ing near. “They do it every spring to clean ’em off. It’s lean 
gambols heartened me “A Circassian Beauty ain’t no lady—not in the show busi- 49 elephant’s way of gettin’ a hair cut.” trun! 
ness. That’s the name we get for a tent peg what’s been "E 
EHIND a golden oak rail in a department labeled hammered on top till it’s all fluffy like a head o’ hair.” wer Queenie was released and led away, Harry at o1 
“Office” we found Mr. Charley Hutchinson, of the “Let’s go over and see the elephants,” said I in a tense, ; Mooney came over to where we stood. He apolo- all s 
Management, dictating calm figures to a stenographer. strained voice to Charley Hutchinson gized for not shaking hands I sh 
Mist’ Captain Happy Jack, boss canvasman, stood at the The “bull barn,” as the canvasmen have elected to call “You'd smell like an elephant the rest of your life,” these 
telephone ordering a thousand feet of oak lumber—“and the elephant house, is a rough brick hippodrome presided he said “I 
I don’t want it all knot holes, neither—the stuff y’ been over by Mr. Harry Mooney, “the boss bull man,” a wizard “Doesn’t that trial by fire ‘make Queenie peevish?” I ibs 
sending us ain’t lumber, it’s Swiss cheese!” By a stove who, the circus men declare, could educate a flock of asked. ae ‘T 
in the corner a roustabout was binding up a sore finger dragons to cavort like dancing mice. His twenty-eight “Queenie? No! She’s never peevish. That little one and 
where a jaguar had bitten him. performing elephants are all of the roly-poly East Indian yells because she’s a baby, that’s all.” He refers to his was 
Charley Hutchinson’s face rose above the desk round variety. He despises the gaunt, stately African elephant elephants as “little ones,” and is serious about it. “Did circl 
and rich, like a harvest moon. A Presidential candidate as a creature of light mind and heavy feet. (For a little You ever see her play tag with the rooster?” 
is not easier of approach than is Charley Hutchinson. menagerie muckraking, you should hear what they say I didn’t, so the game was arranged. Queenie was turned = 
about the late lamented Jumbo!) Being an absolutely !00se to roam. She walked straight over to the hay pile 
fearless man, Mooney has a mild blue eye and a voice as 294, groping slyly with her trunk, scared out a little red ails 
smooth as Lucca oil. On show days he is a hero of span- rooster who flew cackling into the ring. Queenie then sten' 
gles, shiny boots, and cracking whip. In winter quarters, proceeded to torment that rooster in a logical and method- balle 
where he does the work that really counts, he affects ical manner. First she would sneak up on him from be- on ft 
checkered jumpers and gives a pretty good imitation of hind and poke him up gently with the end of her trunk a fe 
the honest fireman who steps out of the cab to shake the The rooster would start away with a hysterical cackle, “E 
hand of Colonel Roosevelt Queenie following just far enough behind to make things 7" 
interesting. Round and round ran the rooster; round and Mar 
round ran Queenie. When the rooster would double on the 
his tracks, Queenie would head him off with an agility stoo 
that was actually graceful. At last the rooster, ragged pecu 
beyond endurance, suddenly stopped, ruffled up his neck Mor 
feathers and attacked Queenie as man to man. This was shri 
too much for her nerves. She raised her trunk, gave one sinc 
hopeless sneeze, then turned on her tail and ran headlong step 
into her stall Iw 
“The rooster can lick her every time,” said Mooney afte 
appreciatively He took me over and introduced me to wink 
Queenie, who went through my pockets lightly with the bird 
vacuum-cleaner end of her trunk until she came to my a: 
cigarette case, which she took out, tasted, then handed back Bur 
politely. “Full o’ fun!” said Mooney, patting her forehead fam 
“IT suppose you do have some narrow squeaks, though any' 
[ asked hopefully we 
— BORN K\iLVER TE. “Elephants go bad occasionally,” he went on, “mostly imit 
the males. They have to be chained apart for days, and Ball 
heaven pity the man who gets in the way!” yell 
“Isn’t one apt to go bad suddenly when vyvou'’re in the the 
way bett 
Popcorn took the notion to take Hither round to the barn “Oh, you can always tell ahead of time,’ said Mooney Tha 
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“There’s a socket over the eyes that swells up and gives 
you warning.” 

Creepy business up and down spine. In fancy I could 
see twenty-eight bulls gazing at me with eyes partly ob- 
scured by swellings. 

“Come over and look at Koko,” said Mooney cheerily. 

“Koko?” I swallowed the word. 

“Yes. He’s the worst elephant in the herd. 
but dangerous. He has an interesting face.” 

In getting around to Koko’s “interesting face” I had to 
squeeze between him and another mammoth, a passage 
narrower than the average hall in the average New York 
flat. In this situation it occurred to me that the elephant’s 
favorite method of exterminating his enemy is to gently 
lean upon him. It seemed a nine-mile walk between the 
trunk and tail of Koko. 

“Look at his eye,” said Mooney, when at last we arrived 
at our journey’s end. “It’s what some call a ‘China eye’ 
all surrounded by white, and wild. That means trouble 
I shouldn’t wonder if he might scrunch somebody one of 
these days.” 

“How is this—er—scrunch accomplished?” I asked, 
crowding as close against the wall as a climbing vine. 

“They usually pin ’em against the wall with their knees 
and forehead,” said the keeper calmly. Koko’s forehead 
was about eighteen inches from mine, his wild, white- 
circled eye regarding me acrimoniously. 


Young yet, 


O SOOTHE my nerves the boss bull man called for my 

benefit a sort of private Durbar, in which a dozen or 
so elephants galloped round the ring so close that the 
stentorian breath of their nostrils blew my hat off. In 
ballet phalanx they advanced, they retreated, they stood 
on their heads, they sat up fashion, blowing 
a feartul salute 


“gC vod-d ge” 


“Expressing anger?” I asked 

“That’s their way of talking,” said the trainer. ‘“Here’s 
Mary Sells, for instance. She’s the little chatterbox of 
the show.” He led me to a fat, slope-backed beauty who 
stood straining at her log chains. ‘“Mary’s got another 
peculiarity—she’s cranky about her feet Look here.” 
Mooney touched her fore foot, whereupon she let out a 
shriek like a sinking “She’s like that 
since childhood. Last summer, as luck would have it, Mary 
stepped on a nail during parade at Fortunately 
that nail out, but it wasn’t till 
soprano notes had knocked the plate-glass 


steamboat. been 
Raleigh 
[ was on the job and got 
atter Mary’s 


windows out of every drug store on the street. That little 
bird’s a prima donna, all right!” 

“Speaking of song,’ said Charley Hutchinson, “Billy 
Burke, the famous clown, used to have a jackass, also 


famous, named Joy. Billy declared that jack could do 
anything but talk, so he set out to teach him to sing. After 
weeks of patient labor he induced Joy to give a sort of 
Imitation of ‘After the Ball.’ Billy would shout ‘After the 
Ball’ for hours at a time close to Joy’s ear, now and then 
yelling: ‘Sing, you canary!’ Finally Joy managed to bray 
the selection. It was very good for a jackass, and lots 
better than most trombones traveling with show bands 


Phat was all very well for private rehearsals, but I well 


remember the first night we opened with Joy’s concert. 
jackass came forward, bowed to the audience and sat on a 
stool with sheet music between his hoofs. 
the overture, but when the time came to spiel, Joy opened his 
mouth, but didn’t utter a sound. 
breaks the artist’s heart. 
times, hoping to prompt Joy’s memory, but finally the donkey 
turned with a moan, kicked Billy in the stomach and walked 
sadly away, as if to say: ‘I give up!’ 
temperamental 

“Speakin’ o 
the scene, “that there yarn ’bout Popcorn George and the lion- 
cat ain’t so worse.” 


The 
The band started 


It’s moments like that that 
Billy sang the selection over twelve 


Performers are always 
had 


music,” said Baraboo Fats, who appeared on 


HO was Popcorn George?” I inquired. 


“Who was Shakespeare!” sneered the canvasman. 


“Popcorn’s reputation stretched wherever candy was butchered. 
Started in at the bottom and riz to be an Uncle (proprietor). 

“When Popcorn and his wife was a-livin’ near winter quar- 
ters they took a shine to a pair o’ lion cubs named Hither and 
Yon. 
foot or tryin’ to crawl up on yer lap. 
two year old they was the size o’ yearlin’ calves and just ’bout 
as gentle. 
the lion, round to the barn where some windjammers (bands- 
men) were practicin’. 
dawg; but the minute them windjammers struck up ‘Annie 
Laurie,’ Hither let out a roar, put ’is tail between ’is legs and 
beat it for home, draggin’ Popcorn after him, until he’d went 
through two barbed-wire fences and got discouraged. 
laid under the bed for two days moanin’ and not darin’ to 
come out. 

“One day, six or seven weeks later, a windjammer. with a 
silver cornet under his arm come up to the place to call on 
Pop. 
but the minute he seen that musical implement, he roared like 


Raised ’em like members of the family, always under 
By the time they was 


One day Popcorn took the notion to take Hither, 


Popcorn led Hither by a strap like a 


Hither 


Lions is that particlar about music. 


Hither was settin’ on the front porch lickin’ ’is paws, 


a dyin’ cyclone and snuk under the bed agin.” 

“A remarkable tale,” I said. 

“It will be ’fore I’m done,” said the canvasman. “That 
there lion cat growed up to be very savage and was trained 
for exhibition by a feller that called himself Professor 
Donderello, though his Christian name was Butternut Sam. 
One day when he was showin’ at a crow town in the West 
that savage lion up and attacked Butternut and started in 
to chaw off ’n’im. All the troopers under the animal top 
went for Hither with crowbars, hot irons, and other sup- 
pressin’ tools. No use. Hither was set an’ determined 
to lunch off ’n Butternut Sam. He'd a-finished the job, 
I guess, but at that moment up there run a windjammer 
with somp’n bright in ’is hand 

“A shotgun,” I suggested obligingly. 

“Wrong. It was a big brass trombone, about sixty 
donkey-power. Hither, the lion, went right on chawin’, 
but the minute that windjammer put up his trombone and 
started playin’ ‘Annie Laurie’ the effect was pathetic. The 
lion dropped his wretched victim, shrunk back, and by the 
time the song got to the place where it says, ‘I’ll lay me 
down and dee,’ Hither curled up his heels and passed away 
with a yowl.” 

“Do you mean to say a lion would be more afraid of a 
trombone than a shotgun?” I asked cynically. 

“Mebbe you never heard a circus trombone,” said Bara- 
boo as he faded fatly away 

Mooney has a new elephant act, entitled “National 
League.” Kilvert remembers it more distinctly than | 
for the reason that he should. He was sitting on an 
overgrown tub sketching busily when somebody shouted 
“Move over!” and Kilvert glanced casually up just in 
time to behold Bessie, one of Mooney’s 
twelve-ton pets, carefully seat herself on 
the tub beside him. Kilvert does not for 
get his manners. He arose promptly, not 
to say precipitately, and gave the lady 
his seat. 

“Do they actually think they’re playing 
a game?” I asked of Mr. Mooney as we 
went our way after witnessing this ele- 
phantine ball game. 

“T’ll tell you what I think they think,” 
that king trainers. “They 
imagine we're all lunatics and they’ve got 
to do foolish stunts in order to 
humor us 

Consistent with its 
a modern business corporation, the 


said among 
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character as 


circus manufactures about every 
thing it uses—and “it’s a great 
user,” as Baraboo says. Down in 


the shops they have just completed 
a train of elephant cars, each com 
petent to carry six “bulls” and a 
corps of keepers. Up in the prop 
room I observed efficient Mr 
Props making a clown’s baby buggy 
\ half dozen 
ing-machines of magic rapidity ar¢ 
stitching together the 
new tent; this 
is done by the mile rather than by 
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experts behind sew 
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workmen are 
painting sixty box cars the popular house-afire yellow 


the yard. Out on the siding a gang of 
and labeling them “Greatest Show on Earth.” Up in the 
costume loft spangles by the ton are being attached to 
costumes by the bale. And as to noble Roman effects 
well, I’ll wager Antony after the battle of Philippi never 
picked up so many gilded crests and short swords as | 
saw scattered the length and breadth of that loft.. 


HERE is a building devoted to the manufacture and 
repair of fancy wagons—the nothing-bashful-about- 
me variety that show mirrors and gold crocodiles on the 
outside or roll forth covered with grinning moon faces 
to flare the label “Komikel Kusses” to a humor-loving 
world. In this department we came upon a Musical 
Plumber engaged in mending a leaky radiator in a calli- 
ope (pronounced cally-ope). 

“This here’s a beautiful instrument,” said the janitor 
virtuoso, patting the pipes lovingly, much as Ysaye might 
fondle a rare Amati. ‘When she’s goin’ full blast she 
can loosen all the plaster in a small town and play ‘My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean’ in a way that My Bonnie 
can’t help hearin’, however far she lies. D’ye happen to 
know how the cally-ope first originated ?” 

“One of the Muses was named Calliope,” I intimated 
“Tt comes from Greek mythology.” 

“The blazes it does,” said the maestro of steam. “It 
comes from Memphis, Tennessee. The cally-ope first started 
with the steamboat shows, travelin’ up and down the Mis- 
sissippi. At first it used to be the habit of circus boats to 
whistle so’s to let the folks in port know they was comin’ 
Then some ingenious cuss thought of puttin’ in two whis 
tles, then three or four that’d play a chord. The engineer, 
bein’ a man o’ feelin’, it was quite nacheral he should 


(Continued on page 2A 
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And this is*\what he dictated : 

“Friend Jack: I haven't any 
tailor. What's the use w. 

can get better fitted right out 

of the Spring sinc of the 

Stein- Bloch dealer ? Look him 

up and invest the money you 

save by Sito him in an 


early vi 

















Yours ever, Peter B. 


P.S. That suit you specially 
like cost me just——but what's 
the use?—you'd never believe 
me. Go find out for yourself.”’ 


Whoever—wherever you are 
Stein-Bloch clothes are within 
your reach. Write us for the 
nearest dealer’s name...... Out 
label means 57 years of know- 
ing how. Demand it always. 
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The Stein-Bloch Company 
Rochester, New York 
New York Boston Chicago 
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A Circus in Cold Storage 


(Continued from page 23) 














Shrieking their house-afire 


learn to play ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ when- 
ever he wanted to blow off steam. And 
so the art growed.” 

“What, in your estimation, is the most 
successful tune ever chortled on _ the 
calliope?” 

“I suppose, by and large, that ‘Where, 
O Where, Has My Little Dog Gone’ has 
influenced more folks for good than any 
other selection ever jammed on the whis- 
tles. ‘Maiden’s Prayer, “Ta-ra-ra Boom 
De Aye, and ‘Alice, Where Art Thou?’ 
has also pleased a steam-whistle-lovin’ 
public for a long time. There’s somethin’ 
always appealed to me in the last tune 
on the cally-ope—the idee of a steam 
organ yellin’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ in 
a voice that carries forty mile over the 
surroundin’ territory always struck me 
as a pretty thought.” 

Thoughtfully the musical plumber sol 
dered the vox humana stop. 

3esides cally-opes,” he went on, “them 
steamboat shows invented lots o’ things 
which has since proved useful to the 
human race. I don’t know whether they 
invented cussin’, but they certainly did 
bring the art up to a rare state o’ per 
fection. Y’ see them was the days o’ 
‘klems,’ or standin’ feuds. The tough 
young farmers along the show belt would 
start runnin’ fights with the canvasmen 
sometimes they’d foller the show for 
weeks, keepin’ up the klem continuous. 
The ‘troopers’ usually managed to come 
out ahead, but keepin’ in constant practice 
made the circus gang about as tough a 
bag o’ nuts as ever fell off the hickory. 
Cussin’ helped. The more they cussed the 
stronger they got, and the stronger they 
got the more they cussed. 

“At last old Dan Rice, the greatest 
clown that ever wore chalk and one o’ the 
finest old-time showmen, got to be pro- 
prietor of a steamboat show on the river. 
And he decided that a civilized, religious 
infloonce ought to be pumped into the 
show business. Cussin’, he declared, would 
have to stop—no gradual swearin’ off, but 
stop at once: So the inhabitants o’ that 
boat took the antiprofanity oath and stuck 
to it for a month. Purity became the 
common language. But as summer wore 
on and the show got North, the boat was 
always strikin’ snags and gittin’ stuck in 
the mud, It was a right irritatin’ job, 
gittin’ that boat off. ‘When y’ feel like 
cussin’, boys, pray,’ Dan would tell ’em 
on them occasions. They prayed, and 
after a while the keel’d slip loose and 
they’d steam onto the next town. At last 
they got into awful shaller water. ’Bout 
two miles from one o’ the best show 
towns on the river they ran prow-jam 
into one o’ the worst sand bars o’ the 


colors to the affrighted sky 


year. ‘Pray, boys, pray!’ yells Dan in 
great anxiety. They got to work with 
poles, meanwhile holdin’ a steady prayer 
meetin’. Polin’ and prayin’, polin’ and 
prayin’ for eight solid hours. , Nothin’ 
doin’, positively nothin’. Finally Dan, see- 
in’ he was goin’ to lose the big event o’ 
the year, threw off his hat and says: ‘Ex- 
cuse me a minute!’ With that he let out 
a cuss that ripped zigzag half across the 
State of Illinois. The whole circus force 
breathed one deep sigh, then loosened up 


a solid month of pent-up cuss. A new 
spirit o’ life and freedom seemed to in- 
spire that there steamboat. The lions 


began to roar down below, the engines 
began churnin’ mud, and the first we 
knowed that boat was ridin’ triumphantly 
into port whistlin’ ‘Silver Threads Among 
the Gold.’ ” 


ORE than the other circus proper- 

ties, perhaps, the horse takes on the 
sere and yellow aspect of winter quarters 
By spring he is a woolly specimen wearing 
a coat like a Persian lamb, and yellow 
spots adorn the erstwhile mirrored surface 
of his sides and flanks. To pick a show 
animal out of such a string is like picking 
a pearl out of a peck of oysters. Re 
spectability sets in suddenly toward the 
end of February when Bill the Hostler 
approaches with a set of patent clippers. 
Such a hair cutting! 

The canvas men call performers “twist- 
ers.” The only “twisters” who appear in 
winter quarters are the equestrians who 
must come to the barns to use the horses. 
During the winter the “ring barn” is 
lively with white palfreys trotting in cir- 
cles, hobbyhorse fashion, while their riders 
practice variations on the “flip-flap” and 
“back.” Old Ostermoor, the broad iron 
gray whose comfortable back has served 
as a living mattress for a generation of 
daredevils, now trots sedately round the 
ring to the crack of the ringmaster’s whip, 
lending his anatomy cheerfully to every 
professional neck breaker who happens to 
come along. To see a performer rehears- 
ing is like seeing a cowboy in a derby hat. 
The women, wearing gymnasium suits 
and sweaters, stand in pretty but unspan- 
gled groups, gossiping like Vassar girls 
before basket-ball practice. The men af- 
fect running trunks, and their ankles are 
usually disfigured by a clumsy display of 
gray flannels. The equestrians practice 
on the end of a string, a stout cord run- 
ning from a belt at the waist and attached 
to a swivel pulley somewhere in the ceil- 
ing. The management, being more or 
less responsible, demands this precaution. 
(This device is called a “lunge” in the 
ring slang.) 





Supper time 
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You Pay Cheer fully kor 
Kohn -Taored~Oothes 


Not only cheerfully, but eagerly— 
in a glow of pride—warmed by the 
consciousness that your money has 
bought the utmost that the arts and 
graces of the tailors technique can 
confer. 
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TREAT RS 


2 And—you pay no more for these merchant- 

: tailored clothes—$20 to $45—than for ‘“‘clothes 

pulled from the pile” or for local “‘tailor-mades’”’ 

: lacking the unfathomable air of caste and making 

; you a mere “unit in the census.” Our guarantee 
on your suit signs its li fe-warrant for as long as 
you care to wear it. 


Taye 


UME SSO RSE ROSE: 


Go to-day to our Authorized Representative : 
in your town and be measured for Kahn- bs 
Tailored-Clothes. Our seal, pictured below, é 
is in his window and on our label. It f 
guarantees our tailoring as though bond- : 
backed. Free for a postcard—‘ The Drift 


of Fashion,” the famous tailor-shop-in-print. 
Simply address 








Kahn Tailoring Company 


of Indianapolis. Ind. 





IF THE TRIAL BALANCE IS “OUT” 


It worries no one hut you—the bookkeeper. 

No matter whose mistake it is, it’s up to you to stay and drudge, 
regardless of regular hours, until the books are straightened out. 
Don’t do it—there is a better way. The 


—_ Comptometer 
—_ ADDS VIDES 
==s MULTIPLIES SUBTRAGTS 


relieves your mind of 
*the wearing grind of 

mechanical thinking 

gives you moretime 

for doing thethingsthat 

count, both for yourself 
addition, multiplication, 
You simply push the keys—the machine does the 
Try it—see how it works. Trial free—write us 
Rapid Mechanical Calculation.” 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO.,1724 N. PaulinaSt., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and the firm. 
division, subtraction. 
rest, with sure accuracy. 
about it and get free copy of * 


It handles all your figure work— 











A Circus in Cold Storage 


Continued from page 2 
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This sort of work is done by the mile 


Round and round the ring trotted the 
patient hobbyhorses—two of ’em this time. 
A family of Australians were practicing 
complicated figures requiring a degree of 
reckless precision. The circus ladies—se- 
date and cheerful, models of physical cul- 
ture—bounded nonchalantly on and off. 
The fat, white steeds trotted tandem fash- 
ion at a nicely calculated distance. On the 
shoulders of the forward horse sat a nut- 
brown maiden, around sixteen, I should 
guess, chirping “Charley! Charley!” while 
her brother, a serious-minded youth, 
turned reverse somersaults from the 
flanks of the horse in front to the flanks 
of the horse behind. The little maid, 
who can stand between a galloping horse’s 
ears in the pose of Diana the Huntress, 
is a great favorite with the Roman mob 
of hostlers who surround the base burner. 

“That there little gal could fall out of 
a balloon and land standing on the only 
horse in the State of Texas,” said Bara- 
boo ecstatically. 

Andy the Clown dropped in for a visit 
with the management while all this was 
going on. He is a well-dressed, good- 
looking young Englishman, a splendid type 
of athlete, very careful of his haberdash- 
ery, which he wears with- 
out anh. Andy is versatile. 
He can train elephants, lec- 
ture, or understudy a 
snake charmer. He showed 
me some very creditable 
pencil sketches of the 
menagerie. Like Arnold 
Bennett, he does not think 
the Americans have a high 
art standard. 

“Rather a mess of jolly 


blighters in the clownin’ 
business over ere, I call 
it,” he said. .“Slapsticks 


and leather balls that fly 
up and ’it ’em in the eye. 
That’s not clownin’. ’Orse- 
play, I call it!” 

Andy is rated as an “au- 
gust” among clowns. What 
is an “august”? A clown who burlesques 
clowns. Marceline is the best example of 
the class in this country. Europe has 
many augusts so popular they never move 
from their native theatres. Italian and 
French clowns excel at pantomime, Eng- 
lish at comedy. So much for the sadden- 
ing profession. 

“They’re a jealous lot, these clowns,” 
said Andy. “Next to opera singers, noth 
ing’s more jealous. And tricky—rather! 
I saw a couple o’ clowns get jealous of 
1 chap who did a big-shoe act like Harry 
La Pearl. This chap ’ad to make a quick 
change into ’is shoes. One performance 


’e rushed into ’is dressin’ room, jumped 
| into ’is gunboats, buttoned ’em on—what 
ho! Started to rush back—found ’imself 
rooted to the ground—cause why? ’Cause 
those jealous rotters ’ad nailed ’is shoes 
to the boards, that’s why!” 
ASKED Andy the oldest joke in the 


| 


profession. Being a reformed humor 
ist myself, this question might come under 


the head of talking shop. 

“My grandfather, also a clown, ’ad a 
hook of clown jokes,” said Andy. “’E 
‘ad on the list one called ‘The Joke that 
Killed Noah’s Elephant’—maybe it’s 
still running in this country. The Clown 
says: ‘What’s three times three?’ ‘Nine,’ 
ays the Ringmaster. ‘You're a liar!’ says 
the Clown, ‘it’s ten.’ Which was consid 


ered a great joke in them days. There’s 





Buster 


another antique which runs rather close. 
A clown steals a performer’s paper ’oop 
and makes a face in it by sticking ’is fin- 
ger through. ‘There’s the eyes, there’s the 
nose, there’s the mouth—and there’s the 
man in the moon,’ says the clown. Great 
applause from the children. 

“What d’ye call ’em ’ere? Bromides! 
There’s a lot o’ clown bromides still goin’ 
the rounds. The ones I call the Invinci- 
ble Three are the box labeled ‘Dynamite,’ 
which the clown falls over, the slapstick 
and the big leather ball that flies back on 
a rubber string and ’its the clown in the 
face. King Solomon’s jester was killed 
for usin’ those props.” 


I VENTURED some compliments on the 
abstemious lives required in the profes- 
sion of acrobatics. A scar-faced Irishman 
they call Salaratus heard me and laughed 
a dry cackle. He was a tight-rope per- 
former on the sick list. 
“Spakin’ av total abstinence,” 
ratus, “I was acquainted wit’ a Japanee 
slack-wire performer bearin’ the modest 
name av Prince Uremoto. We called ’im 
Soupy for short. He was th’ high-ball 
king, a marvél av equipoise and a gran’ 


said Sala- 


little man whin dhrunk. 
His act was dang’ rous, 
vergin’ on the _ sooicidal 


It consisted o’ walkin’ up a 
ninety-foot slack balancin’ 





a table, a soup tureen, and 
a lighted lamp on his fore 
head whilst wavin’ flags 
av all nations in his two 
hands. Did Soupy lead 
an abstemious iife He 
did that! He abstained 
from dhrinkin’ a gallon av 
whisky a day, be great 
self-restraint limitin’ him- 
self to three quarts ’n a. 
half. At th’ ind av his 
act he’d sloide down that 
ninety-foot wire, deftly 
balancin’ a flat full o’ fur- 
niture all over himself. 
In th’ air he was a bird, but th’ min- 
ute he sthruck dhry land his condition 
was shockin’. He’d wobble like a new 
born gy-raffe, hang onto a tent pole, 
sthumble over a _ performin’ pig, and 
they’d have to lead him to his dhressin’ 
room to save him from disgrace. Thim 
Japs are a wonderful little race o’ war- 
riors. 

“There was a Dutch twister named 
Schnitzel,” said Baraboo, “who got his 
gift of equipoise off’n Jamaica rum. Used 
to do th’ ‘flyin’ traps,’ a lofty trapez« 
act that has caused more widows than 


aerial navigation. Never drawed a sober 
breath or had an accident for twelve years 
till one day he fell off and was picked up 
an endless chain o’ fractures. ‘It was my 
fault—O why did I do it!’ he kep’ moan 
in’ to the croaker at th’ horspital. ‘What’s 
th’ matter—was yez too drunk?’ asks the 
kind-faced physician. ‘Naw—I was too 
sober!’ says Schnitzel, turnin’ his face to 
th’ wall.” 
The cages 
gether in the 
are kept. Mr. Patterson, 
“Walk well in the middle of the aisle! 
a warning which cows you considerably 
But when, a moment later, 
ored roustabout passing in 


comfortably close to 
the “cat animals” 


the kee per, 
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Says 


you see a col 
and out, brush 


ing the sawdust from the sleeping lions, 
you breathe easier 

Buster, the Numidian lion, reached 
playfully from his cage and felt the fur 
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NOTE We have been 
asked repeatedly as to the 
identity of the “original” 
of our “Happy” illustra- 
tion. He is Mr. George 
H. Robertson, erstwhile 
speed maniac with the 
Loco and Simplex racing 
cars, winner of Vanderbilt 
cup races, etc., but now 
proprietor of The Auto 
Supply Co., 59th & Broad- 
way, New York. He is 
nationally known as 
“Smiling George.” 


Inasmuch as you have no positive proof that United States 
Tires are not stronger and more durable than the kind you are 
using, why not try them? 

You might make an interesting—and profitable—discovery re 
specting the amount of mileage service it is possible to build into 
motor tires when made by a rigid four-fac/ory-test method. 

The experiment (if such you care to call it) would at least be 
made with tires that have a country-wide reputation for excel- 
lence. (United States Tires are without question the most-used 
tires in America.) 

You would scarcely call the purchase of a Chickering piano 
an “‘experiment’’ or a “gamble,” 


Why Not Try Them? 














strength and every secret of manufacture known to the experts of 
these four organizations. 

So, in buying one or two of these tires as a ‘trial,’ you are 
in reality giving these four organizations, working as a unit, 
an opportunity to show you why tires made as only United 
States Tires are made are entitled to se// as only United States 
Tires sell. 

Keep this in mind: The first cost is the same as tho you 
continued to use tires made in the ordinary way. You are not 
asked to “take a chance’’—not even in the matter of price. 

Perhaps your tire experience has been satisfactory—or passably 

so. We hope it has been. But 


would you ?—especially if you * e it may be that tires made as 
could buy it at the same price e a es i United States Tires are made— 
asked for ordinary pianos! by co-operative skili—would 


No more would you ‘run a 
risk” if you should try one or two United States Tires 


For United States Tires are made as no other tires in the world 
are made. They are the product of the most scientific tire 
knowledge, the greatest tire skill, and the combined tire 
experience of four immense factory organizations, each of 
which formerly produced a tire that was recognized a leader 
in the tire field. 


Today these same organizations, working with the most modern 
tire machinery known to the industry, are operating as a unit to 
produce a grade of tires that actually combines every element of 
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prove even more satisfactory. 
Possibly far more satisfactory. 

The possibility is certainly worth considering ~ especially so 
when several thousand motorists who are today using these tires 
vclustvely, were in all probability at one time or another on 
the fence’ as to whether they would give them so much as 
a frial. 

Vaking good is by odds the best method of making friends. 

We repeat, that you might make a highly profitable discovery 
xy the use of one or more United States Tires. 


Why not try them ? 


Cost no more than other kinds 


Made in Clincher, Dunlop (straight side) and Quick Detachable styles, and in SIX types of tread 


Sold Everywhere 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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s 
Your Father Could Have 
Become Wealthy 

if he had invested a generation ago 
in choice building lots in such cities 
as Denver, Omaha, Kansas City or 
Oklahoma City. A few dollars 
would have earned almost incredi- 
ble profits. 


You have an opportunity equal to the 
one he missed. 

The Pacific Northwest must have cities. 
Its vast agricultural, timber and «mining 
wealth insures the money investment nec- 
essary to build these cities. 

We have searched the whole Northwest 
to find the ‘‘birthright towns’’ which in a 
few years will become great. We have 
studied the question for years—we are ex- 
pert in judging Northwestern land values. 

In co-operation with the great railroad 
builders we have selected seventeen young 
cities, small today, but so favorably located 
that they must soon become great. We re 
jected over three hundred towns in finding 
these seventeen *‘preferred risk’” young cities. 

We offer at attractive prices five /ots, one 
in each of five young cities. Easy payments 
—no interest—we pay all taxes. By in- 
vesting in five towns you divide the risk and 
multiply the profit by five. 

Write now and let us prove that this is one 
of the safest, sanest, most profitable invest- 
ments open to the man of moderate means, 





High grade men are making comfort- 

able incomes as our representatives 

in their districts. We may have an 
opening for you. 











Northwest Townsite Company 


308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Get Expert Advice 


The investment of your savings 
should be made with full informa- 
tion and on the best advice that you 
can command. 

Do you know the difference be- 
tween stocks and bonds? 

Do you know what constitutes a 
safe bond ? 

Do you know that bonds are favored 
by law as investment for banks, in- 
surance companies and trust funds ? 


We invite investors and prospective 
investors to correspond with us. 
Our information bureau will gladly 
give accurate and responsible bond 
information. 
We have for sale at all times a large 
assortment of sound bonds that we 
have first investigated clear down to 
bed rock and have then purchased 
outright. 
Banks all over the country buy our bonds. 
Inquire of us ©f your bank and write for our 
circular 545. 

E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 

Investment Bonds 
Founded 1876 


New York Chicago 
s Angeles 


Denver 
San Francisco 


Boston 
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A Circus 


(Concluded from page 26) 
collar of my overcoat. I shifted my 
position. 

I ask Mr. Patterson if he has any 
snappy anecdotes of adventure. 

“A peevish black leopard got loose 
under the menagerie top when I was with 
Sells Brothers,” said Charley Hutchinson. 
“Uncle Lou Sells was of Scottish extrac- 
tion, and he hated to see valuable property 
damaged. He rushed into the tent and 
observed the leopard fighting eight can- 
vasmen to a finish. ‘Don’t be rough— 
don’t damage him! he warned. Just then 
the sable devil turned upon Uncle Lou 
with a hideous snarl. ‘Shoot him—kill 
him!’ howled the showman, leaping to the 
top of the monkey’s cage with an agility 
that would have insured his fortune on 
the flying trapeze. 

“Uncle Lou was sure some Scotch,” 
agreed Patterson. “Back in the eighties 
there were two gorillas in captivity. Sells 
Brothers had one and Barnum the other. 
Both got sick. I went over to Barnum’s 
to see what they were doing for theirs and 
came back with a remedy. 

“Uncle,” I said, ‘that monk’s dying of 
malnutrition. They’ve got an expensive 
specialist over to Barnum’s, and he’s pull- 
ing their ape through, but it costs a heap 
of money.’ 

“Uncle Lou looked very canny. ‘What’s 
the Barnum crowd doing for their monk? 
he asked. 

“*They’re giving him natural nourish- 
ment,’ says I. ‘Costs ninety-five dollars a 
week to feed him—port wine, hothouse 
grapes, imported plantain leaves, guava 
jelly, mare’s milk. He gets a massage 
and throat spray every afternoon and 
sleeps under a silk quilt.’ 

“‘*Natural nourishment!’ grunted Uncle 
Lou. ‘Go ahead—I won’t see that Bar- 
num crowd beat me out. But I’d like to 
know where in the jungle a monkey gets 
that sort of natural nourishment.’ ” 


INTER darkness settles over win- 

ter quarters. The skilled employees 
of the place—250—count ’em—250—are 
filing away from the dining room to their 
bunk houses. A heartening flavor of Irish 
stew is on the air. Out in the maze of 
tangled tracks, round which the quarters 
stand, the serried rows of circus cars 
seem to cut the growing darkness with 
their agonized yellow and blatant crim- 
son. 

\ colony of show wagons blanketed in 
canvas, labeled “Wild Animals—Keep 
Away,” stand clannishly apart. 

The two hyenas, Violet and Fagin, are 
the first to scent the approach of night 
Pad-pad-pad go their sneaking feet over 
the boards of their prison. Doubtless 
they are dreaming of long, luxurious 
skulks under a desert moon. Suddenly: 
“Ha-ha-ha-r-r-ow !” 

The sound that frightens lonesome tray- 
elers! 

[t raised a shiver in one I know of 

“The hyenas!” said Charley Hutchin- 
son. “They always start the concert 
promptly at seven-thirty—listen !” 

A puma adds her bitter wail to 
song. Some species of hog down on the 
ground floor squeaks like a rusty hinge; 
3uster the lion lends his deep basso; a 
mountain goat, whose features strikingly 
caricature some human face I have seen, 
bleats dolefully—even in the elephant 
house, half a block away, a bull trumps 
loud and clear. 

“It’s the night song,” said Charley 
Hutchinson. “They keep it up every night 
till half-past eleven, when Buster, the big 
lion, suddenly goes ‘W-oo-f!’ in a tremen- 
dous voice, as if to say ‘Cut it out!’ And 
the quarter is still as death till morning.” 


HE zoo symphony suddenly died to a 

diminuendo, and | heard a queer 
jungle voice say “Quonk!” in a tone of 
stentorian mirth. 

“That’s Babes, the hippo, laughing 
Dear old soul—she’s got the sense of fun! 
For a couple o’ we had a freak 
show under the menagerie top—freaks 
performing on a platform in the middle, 
cages lined up against the side walls. The 
freak performance always ended up with 
a sword-swallowing stunt. An Arab would 
swallow a bayonet, then balance a gun on 
his forehead and shoot it off with his 
teeth. Babes would watch the perform- 
ance without saying a word, but the min- 
ute the gun went off she’d ‘Quonk!’ 


seasons 


Say 


once, as if she was giving the whole show 
the merry ha-ha. Babes seldom lets a 
bright thing get by her.” 

We turned away toward the Market 


Street trolley 

“Come again, boys,” said Charley Hutch 
inson “Drop in some day when things 
aren’t so quiet.” 
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PieTY years ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 
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The Pony’ Express 


A Pioneer of the Bell System 


the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network of telephone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated, but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universa. Service 
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lent downtown properties. 


security purchased of us. 


less a handling charge of one per « 


INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING, 














| Conservative 6% Investment 


‘| Secured by Chicago Downtown Property 
W* OWN and offer First Mortgage Bonds, in de- 


nominations of $500 and $1,000, secured by a twelve-story, 
___Steel-frame, fireproof office building of the highest type and con- 
struction being erected in the financial district of Chicago, directly opposite the Board 
of Trade, and the leasehold estate for 117 years, E 
__ The total issue is $550,000. A conservative value of the security 
is $1,200,000, more than double the amount of the bond issue. 
obligation of a corporation of large capital and 
both as to principal and interest, by a man of large means and the owner of many excel- 
} The bonds mature serially from two to fifteen years, so that 
the margin of security annually increases. 
_ The net income from the building, at a most conservative estimate, 
is more than three times the greatest annual interest charge, providing a large surplus 
annually for the serial retirement of the bonds. 
S. W. Straus & Co. was organized in 1882. 
have gained an experience of inestimabie value to our clients. 
of ours has ever Jost a single dollar of interest or prin 


It is, and always has been, our custom to repurchase, 
when requested, securities bought from us, at par and accrued interest, 
ent. 
We recommend the purchase of these bonds, 
Ask for descriptive circular No. 2394 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


MORTGAGE »° BOND BAN KERS 


ESTABLISHED (662 


H 


‘ t The bonds are the direct 
in addition are unconditionally guaranteed, 


Since that time we 
In these 30 years no client 
ipal on any 


CHICAGO. 









































Made in tho Largest 
Plant in the World 
devoted to manufaot 
uring 2 cycle marine 
gasoline engines 


H.P with Complete $ 
Outfit ready to install 5 
SO 3% TO 36nRr 
Guaranteed by a big respon- | 
sible concern. rite for big catalog 
tells and shows you all about these high 
grade motors and how they are made. 


Gray Motor Co., 454 U. S. Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 














$25 Greate evi 


_BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 6604 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 
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Brickbats and 
Bouquets 


hs -LIER’S WEEKLY is the Jeff 
Davis of American journalism. 
—Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


+ 


CoLLtEr’s WEEKLY has taken a stand for 
Jeff Davis, and is boosting the Senator 
with all its corrupt and subsidized power. 

Searcy (Ark.) White County Citizen. 


+ 


A contemporary refers to COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY as the “Jeff Davis of American 
journalism.” We have been aware for 
some time that the standpat papers and 
patent-medicine men would like to see 
CoLLizr’s hanged to a sour apple tree. 

—Stockton (Cal.) Record. 


+ 


It is an entertaining magazine, in many 
features, but as a_ political prophet 
Co.uier’s has a batting average of .023. 

—Montgomery ( Ala.) Advertiser. 


+ 


Cotiier’s doesn’t like Clark’s Canadian 
annexation bunk nor his grand-stand atti- 
tude on the question of pensions. COLLIER’S 
has about the right estimate of the Mis- 
sourian, who isn’t a very extraordinary 
politician, and who is a very ordinary 
statesman. 

—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 


+ 


Clark, even if he be a compromise, is 
a much better American institution any 
day in the week than Cox.ter’s, which 
seeks to belittle him in order to make its 
Liliputian pet, Professor Wilson, appear 
the larger in the estimation of the Ameri- 
can people. 

—Springfield (Mo.) Republican. 


+ 


Mark Sullivan, whose work in CoLiier’s 
WEEKLY has probably done more to con- 
centrate public attention on the desirabil- 
ity of Presidential primaries than any 
other one journalist’s, is of the opinion 
that a June primary is more satisfactory 
than a primary at any other time. 

—Detroit (Mich.) Saturday Night. 


+ 


CoLiier’s WEEKLY is now going after 
the scalp of Secretary Jeems Wilson of 
the Department of Agriculture. And it 
might be well to remark right here that 
if Tama Jim expects to resign any time 
before March, 1913, this would be a splen- 
did opportunity. When Co..tier’s starts 
after a Cabinet officer it usually makes 
things interesting. 

-Montgomery (Ala.) Journal. 


+ 


“Tama Jim” Wilson, one of the most 
honest, conscientious, capable, and effi- 
cient Cabinet members of any Adminis- 
tration in this country’s history, must now 
face a campaign of slander and personal 
vilification at the hands of CoLLier’s 
magazine, a Democratic publication with 
a tremendous circulation and influence, 
which will stoop to any kind of abuse to 
effect the political destruction of a regu- 
lar Republican in public life. 

Burlington (lowa) Hawk-Eye. 


+ 


CoLLieR’s WEEKLY administers a fitting 
rebuke to a wealthy advertiser who at- 
tempted to dictate its editorial utterances 
and announces -_ “Our editorial poli- 
cies are not to be determined by threats 
addressed to the advertising department.” 
That has the right ring; and even the ad- 
vertiser himself, if he has a vestige of 
good citizenship, will respect the editor. 
With half the world gone money mad, it 
is encouraging now and then to find a 
publisher who hasn’t the almighty dollar 
so close to his eye that it blinds him to 


all else —Lowell (Mich.) Ledger 
+ 


CoLLier’s has become one of the most 
sensational periodicals of the day. Its il- 
lustrations are fearful enough to give the 
reader the nightmare, while the text is 
even worse. The old-fashioned dime novel 
of antewar time is fairly outclassed 

—Elgin (Ill.) Courier. 
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There are two ways in which a motor car can be made. 


One to build a chassis and power plant according to the ideas of an engineer and equip it with a body 
which will fit such a chassis. 


The other is to determine what kind of a body will be satisfactory to the customer and then build the chassis 
and power plant to suit it. 


The former method is the one generally used, probably because automobiles were first made in this way. 





Multiple disc clutch. 
Cellular type radiator. 


Abbott-Detroits, however, are made after the latter method because we believe that we should give the 
i customer what he wants and not make the customer take what we think he ought to have. 
| The general trend of automobile manufacture this year has shown that we are right. 
Public opinion after all solves such problems. In Abbott-Detroit Motor Cars everything has been made subservient to the owner *s | 
comfort and safety. “Their modern design, roominess, general formation and luxurious upholstering shows it. 


The long flexible springs, the location of the axles, the distribution of * weight, the angle of the steering wheel, the location of 
the dash, are all the results of a design for which our owners are responsibl Th: 
vain, is evidenced by the fact that many Abbott- Detroit owners have Lenake cars year after year. 
Their choice has always been the Abbott-Detroit. One man in particular says “‘| have already owned seven cars, four of them 
! have been Abbott-Deitroits—no one will ever sell me any other make again. 


Remember, all Abbott-Motor Cars are “guaranteed for life.” 
Some Important Abbott- Detroit Features 


High duty forgings, double heat treated. 
Chrome nickel steel construction in transmission. 


Full floating type rear axle. 


ys obey ah oy mr nga with Timken prices ranging from $1275 to $3000 — Dynamo 
or Sc " 
Large strong artillery wheels. 


| ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY, 602 Waterloo Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 











at our efforts along this line have not been in 


Large diameter tires, demountable rims. 
Latest design ventilated fore-door bodies. | 


Combination oil and electric side and tail lamps, } 
Electric head lights, lighting battery, full set of tools. ] 


Roadsters, Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines— 





equipment for electric lighting, $90.00. Hanna 
self-starter with gas tank, $50.00. | 
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Fine for Differentials 
and Transmissions 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite Lubricants do what 
plain oil or grease cannot do—permanently 
produce on bearing surfaces a durable, almost 
frictionless veneer that prevents metallic contact, 
wear and noise. This is why acar lubricated with 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Lubricants 


is free from the usual friction troubles. It runs 
sweetly—and with increased power because of 
the graphited bearing suriaces. 
Ask your dealer for Dixon’s Graphite Lubricant No. 
77, a highest quality mineral grease scientific ally 
mixed with Dixon’s Motor Graphite. Try it in your 
differential and transmission. Stopsthe noise—gives 
longer life to the gears—does not leak out like oil. 


Valuable book, “Lubricating the Motor,” sent 
free for name and model of your car. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. D N 
Jersey City Est. in 1827 New Jersey 


Tape W/MARK 























The Drudgery of Sweeping 


is unknown to the woman using BISSELL’S ‘“Cyco’’ BALL- 
BEARING Sweeper, world renowned for its light running and 
thoroughness. In every country on the globe where carpets 

and rugs are used, the Bissell Sweeper is sold, and everywhere 
recognized as the be st and most efficient carpet swe 



















eper made. 


is the ——, genuine machine 
‘_ The BI S g } LL that has been thirty-six years on 
the Bhaonhey and while imitated, 
BS has always maintained the foremost | osition, constantly grow- y 
ing in favor until today it is recognized throughout the world 
as the best. Sweeps easily, silently and thoroughly, raises no 
ust, brightens and preserves your carpets and rugs, and will outlast 
fifty corn brooms. Price $2.75 to $5.75. For sale by all first-class 
dealers. Send for booklet ‘*Easy,Economical,Sanitary Sweeping.”’ 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. U, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. y, 


(Largest Exclusive Carpet Sweeper Makers in the World 


Without $1 OO With OnApproval, Freight Paid 


mee 3175 LZ 


ase SPACE SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
—_ Endorsed “THE BEST” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 


N ADE under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 

duction sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we 
can offer them at such reasonable prices. Our Sectional Bookcases are the 
product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture, 
Book sections have non-binding, disappearing glass doors, and are highly 
fnished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other styles and finishes at corres 
spondingly low prices. Write for New Catalogue No. 41 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. ge Linge ro N.Y. 

Manufacturers of 2 i ig Cabinets . 
Branch Office: Flatiron Building, N. Y. City 
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As It’s a Mere Matter 


of Time Until You Buy 
a Warner 


don’t make costly experiments in the meantime 
with low-grade speed indicators 


Quality Warner (for it is an smvestment—and 

not a chance) spare yourself the vexation, and 
your pocketbook the extravagance, of experimenting 
with a low-grade instrument. 

For certainly you can buy a speed indicator for 
one-third the price of the Warner. But let us 
see if such a course is not most extremely penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish. 

You can get a variable service from a low-grade 
instrument for a certain time, but you are taking 
a constant chance on the inferior indicator’s ve- 
racity, or even worse—its total breakdown. 


\ if you are not quite ready to invest in the 


Then you will have learned the same lesson as 
thousands of other motorists who have thought it 
possible to save money by purchasing “A” speed 
indicator at a low price instead of THE one, old- 
time, standard Warner Auto-Meter, at 


the price that should be paid 
for its high quality. 

Why not buy the gua/ity instrument ow and feel 
satisfied —nay, proud—every moment of its splendid 
service during the many years to come, instead of 
courting vexation by ¢ryimg two, three or more 
low-grade, low-priced indicators which actually 
aggregate a greater purchase sum than the Quality 
Warner. 

Warner experiments were 
finished years ago. 


The purchaser of a Warner is 


spared any experimenting. That we 
completed some years ago. You will 
buy a certainty in the Warner—the ab- 
solutely accurate instrument—the one 


whose reliability and years of service 


= 
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have been proven and are being proven on go% of 
all indicator-equipped cars costing $2,000 and over, 
as well as upon a countless number costing less, 


It is not yet known how long 
a Warner will last. 


We know that those we made seven and a half 
years ago, in the early days of manufacture, are still 
giving perfect service. But there is no telling 
whether these same instruments will last ten or 
twenty years more before overhauling. 


This pioneer instrument per- 
fected all these features first: 

The frst and only successfu/ magnetic indicator. 
First to develop an adequate odometer— 100,000 
miles per season and 1,000 per trip. First success- 
ful Touring Trip Reset, making it possible to set the 
trip mileage to agree with route book at any point. 
First to invent unbreakable driving shaft. First 
to use swivel-bearing with spiral and bevel gear 
drive, thus avoiding kinks in shaft. First to estab- 
lish branch houses in leading automobile centers. 


Why auto manufacturers are 
equipping with the Warner. 


The automobile manufacturer realizes that the 
best equipment on his cars means not only the most 
present, but future business as well. This is why 
the Quality Warner will be found listed in the 
equipment of so many more cars for 1912-13. 

The offer of a free, low-grade speed indicator 
is no longer an inducement to buy a car. There 
are few dealers today who encourage the use of a 
low-grade instrument. . You will save money and 
vexation by purchasing a Quality Warner yourself. 
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The Jeweled Auto-Meter 
Built With Even More Care 
Than a Watch 
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This is necessary, as more is expected of a Warner than a watch. It er 
ee ! en 
must actually do more than a watch. It must be more sensitive and Ht —_——J 
yet be able to stand hour after hour and year after year of jolting 7) eae 
vibration. — 
Every Warner is a jewe/ed instrument. Each is tested time and mm a 
time again before it goes to grace the dash of your car—to be WARNER prileenton. 7 
oa) is ~ ' th “ 
the most looked-at as well as the most sespons‘ble part of your BeLoiT, WIS ~ 
car. Therefore, we can make the guarantee and feel safe in a 


making it, for the Warner is trouble-proof. 





Dial Illumination : 


Two tiny electric lights underneath bezel, which concentrate rays on 
clock face and upon speed and distance figures; no light escaping to 
blind the eyes. 


Speed Indicating Scale 


Circular aluminum dial mounted on standard ship-chronometer pivot. 
Hairspring returns disc to zero when speed stops. Total weight 106 
grains. Figures can be plainly read by the average eye 10 feet away. 


Bezel 


Made of heavy seamless brass tubing, accurately machined. Spun 
around thick French plate glass, which cannot become loose and rat- 
tling. Absolutely dust-proof, water-proof and oil-proof. These are, 
of course, exclusive Warner features. 











Total Distance Indicators 


Odometer registers to 100,000 miles before it automatically resets. 
The season odometer runs independently of trip odometer. 


Trip Indicator _—_—_—— } . 


Trip odometer registers to 1,000 miles and automatically resets to 
zero. Another reset turns up any desired mileage on trip odometer, 
thus you may pick up and follow a route book, beginning at any point 
and have trip mileage absolutely agree with route book. 


Warner Unbreakable Flexible Shaft 


Driving shaft troubles and annoyances entirely wiped out by this new 
unbreakable casing. Made from high-carbon spring steel wire of great 









WARNER 
DISTANCE A¥VTO-METER 


TRIP 























tensile strength. Heavy outer wire coiled over smaller inner wire into \ 

perfect oil-tight flexible casing; highest grade of vanadium steel used a \ ooo 

for inside driving chain. Heavily plated with either brass or nickel. “a \, Y : OF 0K0 
ae a ell be bd 


W C aaa ag aon Seneny 
arner Instrument Co. 3 "="\"" 


Branch Houses maintained at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore.; San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis. 





WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
BELOIT, WIS.U.S.A 


ne Ne 
=. PATENTED 


Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


The Warner can be secured through reputable automobile dealers in any city or town in the United States. 


WARNER 
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NOTE TO DEALERS: When suggesting a speed indicator always recommend the Quality Warner firs¢. Then if = 
you finally have to sell something inferior because of price, your customer can’t blame you for his dissatisfac 
tion—he refused the Warner against your judgment. 
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Common roller towel worse 
than common drinking cup 


Dr. Charles Fulton, of Washington, D. C., Sec- 
retary of the International Hygienic Congress, says: 
“The common roller towel, even more than the 
common drinking cup, is a carrier of disease. 


the kind of customers we had become. 


ND as to Mrs. Shorting’s cooking les- 

sons—I must say she knew her subject. 
She was especially strong on condiments 
and sauces, but especially opposed to hot 
bread. I should think a strong tabasco 
flavor or a hot East Indian curry would 
be no better for the stomach than hot 
bread, but perhaps inconsistency has now 
become scientific and hygienic. At any 
rate, the ladies followed Mrs. Shorting’s 
lead like sheep, and the grocer had to keep 
sending for all sorts of exotic spices we 
and he had never heard of. His stock be- 
came so enlarged that he had to move the 
partition at the back of his shop to give 
himself more room, and three new trav- 
eling men for wholesale groceries came 


. 
+t a pe See eseceseasseseseeeees : +t HH sisé The Terrible Meek 
3 # ss a : % HTT (Concluded from page 21) 
3 : Siiitissisztts 3333583 Sissssssssssssgssssassessaasss Sadia: te | more sophisticated stage through the im- as that possessed by rare rugs or porce- 
HHH Hitt 3533333: jsdddssssssssssesssssseses: Ht agination of some great poet or teacher. lain, and just about as much dramatic 
yatsereses: sstessseessseesseses sseessecesiseitesssscesces i tH The Little Theatre, however, is not a value. Miss Matthison and Mr. Frank 
t : So A : primitive place, and Mr. Kennedy is not Reicher took the principal parts, assisted 
t a3 yeseotessssnccsscssssesccssssc: ssleseSSStenaditeondtondee Histect 33: a great poet or teacher. And if the by Mr. Barlowe and Mr. Walter Howe. 
+ Fee ae eae aaa ee oes: ST matinée audience was silent, it was not Mine, Bindes Dit Mastctian 
z because it was spellbound by Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s genius, but because it felt that these ME. SIMONE has become almost as 
were terrible realities to vivify work so interesting for her plucky fight to 
comparatively commonplace—with which conquer the American audience as for her 
to pass a piquant half hour between “The © skill as an artist. First the machinelike 
Flower of the Palace of Han” and, per- Bernstein pieces, then the more genuine 
haps, tea at the Plaza. but scarcely popular “Return from Jeru- 
The cockney accent of the soldier, the salem,” then a translation of Rostand’s 
attempt to suggest the mother’s peasant poetic drama, “La Princesse Lointaine,” 
birth by such colloquialisms as “yuh” for and now a trial of that stage perennial, 
“you,” “in them days,” introduced—as “Frou Frou,” in the lighter parts of which, 
soon as the spectator’s mind was gripped — by the way, she is especially charming. 
2 by the greater story—a connotation ex- Artist that she is, it must be confessed 
HH HEE eT cessively jarring. Nothing was said which that Mme. Simone was about at her worst 
HA | <3 HY has not been better said many times be- as Mélisande. The part is essentially a 
7&8 23 # fo) fore. The soldiers and their talk were “stained-glass” one, and Mme. Simone is 
HC we EN ‘ good, and the author would have shown mag ge not a meee actress. 
TTY fit a 3 i aH | better taste had he stuck to them and his’ She is keen, crisp, self-conscious, mod- 
gis seoes se Stop The Yearly Screen Painting 2 faith | allegory, and left a little something to the ern. One can imagine the Divine Sarah 
a ="39 Nuisance ” 3 LORE imagination of his audience. putting back her head, closing those dark- 
The lines were intrusted to Miss Edith ened eyes of thers to coruscating slits of 
“POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” woven from fine bronze Wynne Matthison, Mr. Sydney Valentine, purple and fire, and pouring out the 
wire, is practically indestructible — never requires paint- and Mr. Reginald Barlowe. The men were golden lines in a way to take the help- 
ing or renewing. It is a permanent investment and the excellent, and, of course, Miss Matthison less spectator back to the age of chivalry 
most effective defense against flies and insects. read her lines with beauty and power, al- or anywhere else. Mme. Simone scarcely 
Because of its resistance to salt air and climatic influ- though she is not at her best at suchchar- got away from a drawing-room manner. 
ences “POMPEIIAN BRONZE." is the best screen cloth acterization as the part demanded. ee And as this story of the troubadour prince 
The Flower of the Palace of Han, who sailed away to the East to find his 
for cottages at the seashore, for city and suburban which preceded Mr. Kennedy’s play, has beautiful princess, and found her only to 
homes. Use it for anything you want to —, and the a history too long to set forth here. lis die, is at least a thousand years away 
a cost, a little more than that of ordinary kinds, is original was a Chinese play said to have from the drawing-room of to-day, Mme. 
the last cost. been written between 1260 and 1368. A Simone did not, therefore, get very near 
Buy only “ POMPEIIAN BRONZE,” always identified French adaptation polis used in Paris to Rostand’s poetry. The inevitable inade- 
by the removable red string in the selvage. If your was the immediate source of this. Sev- quacy of any translation was a further 
regular dealer cannot supply it, write us direct. Send eral novel stage pictures are revealed; difficulty, and except to satisfy a certain 
for booklet. there is interesting incidental music, and curiosity—this is said to be the first pro- 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY rich and beautiful Chinese costumes. The duction of the play in English—the gen- 
Original Power Loom Manufacturers of Wire Cloth whole thing has much the same interest eral result was pretty tame. 
65 Sterling Street, Clinton, Mass. 
+H 
5 Mr. Durgan and the New Cookery 
toa t (Continued from page 20) 
SHE =} HE aed: FRE eH | iets ee ee eee 
sestsseestsss” 27 ss { Hy explaining to them that a cow was made seemed right disappointed in the way they 
Teter titt ttt igseeese esses: ; thet up of different cuts and that he could not were taking the indigestion cure, but said 
ss: ‘ss; throw away the parts they refused to it was only 4 question of time when they 
++ Pr ae iH | buy. She said her husband was trying to would feel hearty and good-natured again, 
; seasssegs: Hy +H | sell out toa man he did not like; he could and that the crops would look up, and the 
i ss assceess Ht 5 | not wish him worse luck than to deal with South would flourish. Poor Nannie quar- 


reled with Micajah because he tried to 
defend Mrs. Shorting’s ideas, and she 
wouldn’t speak to him; and, while she 
was unhappy, it was right much comfort 
to her that he went around looking 
wretched, although he kept on going to 
Charlottesville to see Mrs. Shorting. 
Nannie went on feeding scientific food 
to her father, and the more the Major 
ate the crosser he got and the more vio- 
lent in his attitude toward Micajah, — 
now, in his desire to make up with Nan- 
nie, had taken to driving up and down the 
chicken road between the Major’s place 
and his. The Major had heard some of 
Micajah’s digestion theories, and he pre- 
tended to think that Micajah was insane. 
One day when Mr. Durgan and I were 
there, not knowing Mr. Durgan was re- 


Tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever and, in fact, 
practically every known contagious disease may be 
carried on the roller towel.” Isn’t it time then 
that this demon was being trampled to earth? 


down to solicit orders. Mrs. Shorting sponsible for the general misery of the 
seemed surprised at our ignorance now community, the Major said bitterly that 
and then. One day she had been talking a man with Micajah Carter’s wild ideas 
of flavoring something with pine seeds. would either wind up at the back door of 
We let her go on for a time, and then a restaurant or in a lunatic asylum. Poor 
some one said, timidly: Nannie had to listen to it all, and what 

“Mrs. Shorting, I reckon I don’t just with being indignant at Micajah and her 
know what pine seeds are, and I am sure father both, she had no time for serenity 


the grocer hasn’t any.” whatever 
co sue “Pine seeds,” said Mrs. Shorting, her 


chest expanding and her voice rising like INALLY everything seemed to come to 


a tragedy queen’s, “not know pine seeds! a head at once, and the second course 


‘ “ Anyone who does not know and cannot of hygienic lectures which Mrs. Shorting 

: Use like a Blotter” use pine seeds has not even rudimentary had proposed for herself and us never 

ideas of cooking !” materialized. It was the day of her 

A bit superior—just a little bit supe- weekly lecture, and I had seen Mr. Dur- 

are very much cleaner and safer than roller towels. rior—was Mrs. Shorting. I think now gan take her off in his car and had as- 
. ¥ x —_— ° thi it those pine seeds were the beginning sumed, of course, that he had returned 

There is no chance for the spread of infection of the po For from that day on she from Charlottesville long ago. To con- 
where they are used, for everyone has a clean, fresh bore harder and harder on the hot bread. fess the truth, I was expecting him, for 
She said that you could not compromise while I had been slow to make up my 

towel for every wash and throws the used one aw ay about hot bread. You simply had to elimi- mind about accepting him, somehow a 
s 3 nate it from your bill of fare. She pic- summer evening never seems complete 

each time. Such cities as Chicago, Cleveland and tured to the ladies what they would oan without him. TIT sit on my porch and en 
St. Paul have tabooed the roller towel. Your Citv in beauty and health if they gave it up, the sleepy birds and watch the shadows 


and how their husbands would improve under the trees, but the beauty of it a 























can do the same if you help. “ScotT issue” Towels in physique and temper. is suspended until that great figure looms 
‘ up at the gate, and that deep voice says: 
are packed In a dust-proof carton, 150 towels In I RECKON thev all intended to begin ei Sall ie | hash Sallie Rives that is to be 

l aay S titans ea ee oe slowly with their men, but maybe Mrs. mine, are you there?” 
a roll, 35c. (W est of the Mississippi and Canada, | Shorting had imbued them with Northern It is presumptuous for him to take so 
50c.) Fixtures, 25Cc to $1.00. ideas of speed. At any rate, within a much for granted, but it is very pleasing 
month after their reform, I don’t suppose to have a big man in love with one. So 
there were three happy households in our [ was waiting for him, and from up the 
Scott Paper Company community. The men were sulky or sav- road I heard the sound of his motor car 
| ave according to their moods: they did I knew it was his, for no one else about 
601 Glenwood Avenue Philadelphia, U. S. A. | not know what was the matter with them here has one. I rather wondered at his 
P exactly, only they acted like they wished driving down, for, as a rule, he walks, as 
poracesinaliecns eee!” y cher bs tent 1 aa ae lea Dee eee they were dead or bachelors Nannie and he Says it is more home like when he is 

I knew what was wrong, of course, and coming to me 
_j | I pointed it out to Mr. Durgan He The car came whirring on with never 
1 
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F. O. B. Detroit — kit, 


Equipped with a self-starter. 
demountable and quick- detachable rims, gas tank, extra 
rim, top, windshield, 5 lamps, horn, tools, and tire repair 


long-stroke motor, 


Model S S — 5-passenger touring car — 110-inch wheelbase 


tires, dual ignition, 


32x31) 


ny 
J speeds, enclosed valves, maegneto. 


Over 12,000 Bona-Fide Orders in 5 Months 





Other R-C-H Models 


S S Cars 
Self-starter and other equipment 
same as Model S S ‘Touring Car 
quoted above. 


English-Body Roadster 


$800 F. O. B. Detroit 


| Touring Roadster 
$900 F. O. B. Detroit 


Wheelbase of roadsters 86 inches— 
other specifications same as touring Car. 


Standard Models 

Completely equipped with top, side- 
curtains, windshield, lamps, generator, 
horn, tools and kit, but do not have 
the self-starter or other special equip- 
ment mentioned of the S S models. 
5-Passenger Touring Car . - $850 
Touring Poadster ‘ ‘ ‘ 800 
Roadster ‘ 700 
(Equipped der 4 santaaend 750 


CANADIAN PRICES 


F. O. B.Walkerville, duty paid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


S S Models 
Touring Car P é ‘ . ; . $1175 
Touring Roadster : ‘ “ ; ‘ 1125 
Roadster . é A ‘ B , 975 
Roadster—4-passenger . ; ‘ 1050 
Standard Models 
Touring Car s . ‘ , ‘ . $1050 
Touring Roadster ; ‘ a : - 1000 
Roadster. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 850 
Roadster—4-passenger. ‘ , . 925 
{rrange for an carly demons) n tro 
your neare R-C-H dealer 














DRAW YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS 


It’s just a short time ago that we were impressing on the motor-car buyer 
the merits of the R-C-H. ‘Today,so tremendous has been the country-wide 
appreciation of the wonderful R-C-H value, that we are forced to come to 


you with another message: “Speak quickly if you want one.” 

No other car in the history of the industry has ever approached the record made by 
the R-C-H. A few short months ago the R-C-H embodied a personality, a factory and 
acar-name. ‘Today we have cash deposits on thousands more cars than were ever sold 
by any other organization during its first year. And every day dealers are writing, wiring, 
telephoning imploring us to increase their allotments. 

Frankly, we underestimated the wide-a-wakeness of the average buyer. Of course 
we realized that a car with R-C-H construction and equipment w ‘ould be a big seller at 
the R-C-H price. But where we figured in thousands, we find a demand for tens of 
thousands. 

Many of our friends—more’s the pity—will be disappointed. And so we want to 
impress upon you again the necessity for prompt action. Get in touch with your nearest 
R-C-H branch or dealer at once. For if you can’t get an R-C-H, and want a car as 
good, you'll pay a thousand dollars more. 


| ratio of the R-C-H motor has been proven to produce the maximum of 
rice power efficiency per fuel unit. 


\ Car That is Cheap Only 


That’s the one fact we want to impress upon you. And we_ask as . ens : 
nothing more than your own judgment after you've seen the R-C-H for | ett-Side Drive With Center { ontrol 
yourself — after you’ve made your own comparisons with other cars at 


double the price. Any other than a left-side drive is not natural un ler American road 

it’s hardly necess af now for us to gointo construction and equipment rules. t is a wonder that American motorists tolerated a right-side 
drive for so many years; a greater wonder that American manuf: acti irers 
retained it 

The drive onthe R-C-H is left side; the control is center lever—out 
of the way, yet convenient to tt operator's right han 

The body is the graceful, roomy English type, recently made a feature 
of a few of the highest-priced ime rican Cars 


details the R-C-H has been the sensation of half a dozen shows and the 
ountry is ringing with its merit. 
But there are a few facts that will bear emphasis, even now. 


. First Real Long-Stroke Motor 
I he i irst Re al ,ONng Stro . N oto! Greater accessibility; greater interchange: ibility due to the extensive 
Some American —- rs have tried to achie ve the much-desired use of drop forgings; ideal spring arrangement; perfect braking system 
long-stroke effect of the best European engines by lengthening the there are dozens of R-C-H features that must be seen to be appreciated. 
stroke and widening tl e bore in proporti That is about the same in Let us show them to you, 
principle as trying to make a thin faen'bs di me ts the height and width 
of a short, stout one . . R . | Cc > 5 a 
The R-C-H_ has the first adaption in this c intry of the long-strok Gene ral X-( -I Hpecirications 
lea so successful abroad A study of the best Eur ypean models and Motor—1 le if t 1 ‘ ant 
thorough engineering tests determine d its imensions (3'4 x Of af rin rs and ‘ Drive— Left side. 
ourse, with the public demand for this type of motor, the st ‘hing argu oe Sdiiaeat aka ant - ie Pag + C mntrol - C 7 Maprings- . “gach hi 
ments of some manufacturers will eventualls ressive oye selves into: sr, full-elliptic and mounted on swivel seat : Frame Py asta 
\ly motor is longer-stroke than any other But it is well ja Sounenibes I t, I-beam, drop-f i; rea floatin , Body—t a 
ible toovershoot the mark; and that tthe bore-stroke Wheelbase—110 1 Full ¢ " t 


hat it readily pos 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 109 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


1 BOSTON, 563 Boylston St.; 
INCHES: CITY, 3501 Main St.; LOS ANGELES, 


1225 Main St.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; DENVER, 1520 Broadway; DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Aves.; KANSAS 
‘1242 South Flower St.; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway: PHILADELPHIA, 330 North Broad St.; ATLANTA, 548 Peachtree St. 
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Mr. Durgan 


No hill too steep Continued from page 32) 
No sand foo deep a trace of the slowing-up action one 


would expect. Then it passed. Mr. Durgan 
sat on the front seat and he never even 
turned to look at my house. Beside him 
sat Mrs. Shorting, and naturally she did 
not turn either. The car whizzed past, 
and in a moment one could almost have 
dreamed that it had been there. 





ERHAPS it was unmaidenly of me in 

that moment when I renounced Mr. 
Durgan forever to wonder where he and 
Mrs. Shorting were going—now that he 
was nothing to me. The way they were 
driving would take them past Micajah 
Carter’s and Major Lee’s, and on to Char- 
lottesville and perhaps to a dozen places 
besides. I tried not to think of them at 
all—only Mr. Durgan could not come into 
a person’s life and then be put out by 


Your search for real value 
leads straight to the Jackson 

















ERE are the facts—the Jackson gives you the most, in every’ a mere effort of will, especially with 
;: . . . that vision of Mrs. Shorting sitting beside 
essential detail, for a given. price. Ie | him. 


Fortunately I was not left long to my 


The most in reputation— iI effort, for some ladies called, and then 
For ten years we have been building automobiles—cars of consistently high quality; which have earned for more of them came to discuss the un- 
the Jackson national name and fame as a car of consistently good service. Each year we have learned; each bearable pass to which Mrs. Shorting had 
year we have progressed; each year we have built better cars. i brought things in each individual family, 

S < \| and how no one ever wanted to see her 

The most in size— again, and it was all such a bad example 
Wheelbase of 124 inches—ten feet and four inches—in the Model “52"° at $1800; 118 inches in the Model for the children. While they were still 
“45” at $1650; 110 inches in the Model “32” at $1100. Long wheelbase means long bodies—wider doors with me, I heard the motor car coming 

* —more room—and greater comfort. | back, but again it did not stop. Under 


‘ pretense of arranging a blind, I went to 
The most in power— : the window and looked out, for the moon 
Fifty horsepower for $1800; forty-five horsepower for $1650; and thirty for $1100. Where else can you i was pretty bright, and while I had given 
find such generous power equipment at such prices > Mr. Durgan up forever, yet I did want to 
see if she was still on the seat beside him. 
The car passed too quickly, however, for 
me to tell. 


The most in riding ease— 
Extremely flexible and easy action assured by the four full elliptic springs on each Jackson model; and the 
riding ease thus gained increased by big wheels and tires, and long wheelbase. From 331% to 100 percent 


greater ability to absorb road shocks than the types of springs most generally used. I ORE and more ladies arrived till al- 

2 “nish To. i . most everyone was present except 

The most in style, finish, appearance— __ . Nannie Lee. They said their husbands had 

Flush-sided bodies, with all levers and door handles inside; long, low, clean-cut lines—true expression of the i got to such a state that it was nothing to 

torpedo body idea. Perfect carriage work and all upholstery of the highest grade of leather. | them now whether they had the society of 

° . \ their wives or not. Most of the ladies were 

All we ask of you is to make the Jackson your standard in your search for the i attended by little niggers with lanterns to 
greatest value and in your comparisons. light them home. ; 

. 2 , ‘. : ‘ ‘ After they had gone I. did not sleep 

If you will do this, without favor or prejudice, and if your idea is to get the most much, trying not to think about Mr. Dur- 


HI gan. I got up very early to make myself 
a cup of tea, for it is bracing even when 
one has to face the world alone.- I opened 
all the doors and windows wide, for one 
must have air even when one’s world has 
gone to pieces, and then, as I bent over 
my little samovar, I heard Mr. Durgan’s 
car. I shut my eyes. I didn’t care now 
whether she was beside him or not. Of 
course I heard the car stop; but I kept 
my eyes shut while his footsteps came 
nearer. Then I heard him in the door- 
way, but I did not turn round. He said, 
in a low, mighty sweet voice: 

“Sallie Rives, Sallie Rives, I hope you 
know how hard it was for me not to turn 
my head toward you when I felt your pres 
ence on the porch last night? I knew that 
if I did, I’d jump out of the car and let it 
and Mrs. Shorting go to destruction.” 


for your investment, we predict that you will become a Jackson owner. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO., 1110 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 


Send for catalogue of the Jackson line 













Moda 45" --- Five-passenger touring 
car; 45 H. P., four cylinder, long-stroke 
motor; 444 1514 Inches; 118 ineh wheel- 
base; 34x4-inch tires; full elliptic 
springs. front and rear. Equipment-- 
Top with tov hood; windshield, speed- 
ometer, gas tank an lamps, oil lamps, 
coat rail and tools---§1650. 


HEN Mr. Durgan says things like 
that, so tactful and winning, I won- 
der if he hasn’t been engaged before; but, 
of course, I never have asked him for fear 
siniai of finding out. 
“T need not tell you that I was on im- 


falejehsces your Boat portant business,” said Mr. Durgan, “and 


9 
1912 It Ss A Yale Year , 4 > > if it had not been for my belief in your 
“ie gl Always a leader, the Yale today Like an peVbareenteyeics trust and intuition I should have come 
\4 } is especially prominent yecause ee 3 > P e . ° " : 
it has the maximum of real 1912 You will never know half the delights of ack = 7 « ™ pinay : when — 
Charlottesville business was over, to ex 








improvements. Some of these motor boating until you install a Baldridge 





may be had in the Yale only; no - Reverse Gear. Makes you master of your boat, plain everything. Put on your hat, Sallie 

other motorcycle can give you “nS for by simply moving a single lever you can stop, go BS eats ot NE eee veins ie 

ait of thaws. ioe (4) LSI, , ghead or reverse your boat's motion clmest instentiy, Rives. We have an engagement to break 
Study This Lo List Of Finest Quality. Largest Variety. Engine does not stop—full power always available. fast in Charlottesville 

tudy 18 ng Lis tev ww Bsa Quickly pays for itself by preventing collisions in When ; srson feels like saving nty 

Good Things cre eee, Tae ie netcodial 1en a person feels like saying twenty 

More drop forgings than any a | re | =! Praised in highest terms by things at once, and is not sure that it’s 

‘ ’ ~ k D WPe vs nearly 12,000 users. Don’t use safe to s; . tl g at all. the best | 
other motorcycle; the Y-A Shock c <¥; or buy a boat without a Sale to say anything at all, the best plan 
Absorber “that Absorbs the Shock; ; ‘f “DRESSING: - “*Baldridge."’ to follow is to obey the suggestions of 


2% in. Studded Tires, Auto Fender 
Mud Guards, Eclipse Free Engine Clutch, 
Full High Forks, Eccentric Yoke, Triple SZ PRE Stays ! page of interest if you 
Anchored Handle-Bars, Muffler Cut-Out, a SRE OME | want to get the most out 
COLOR/tusTRE of your boat. 


some confident man. So I simply put on 
my hat like he said, and got into the motor 
car. And because I was so afraid of say 


Lapit WiLORENS Y NY If not at your dealer's, send 
* FINE SHOES « 


for FREE BOOK—every 











comfortable saddle position and Mechani- : le : an 

cal Oiler on Twins t\h oem THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. ing something | really meant, or was really 

Yale 1912 Mterature, describing the four new Yale ae: . iB ciuTt EDGE, ; 665 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. interested in, I talked to Mr. Durgan all 
models: 4 > to7 ». Twin, is ready—ask for it | BaBy nt “ + ¢ + ar cvs > ¢ ; : 

THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1701 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. * a en cree COLOR the way to Charlottesville about what the 


FINEST * *pURABLE 
LUSTRE 





ladies of our community had told me the 
| night before in regard to the casting out 
of Mrs. Shorting. I will confess that it 


‘ — 
— New Business was a relief to me to show Mr. Durgan 
Big pr Ste cane 


in this indirect way my opinion of his 
fit. Quick work 
No experier 











| GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe dressing that i te . 
habit of carrying off things with a high 






















| 
| § positively contains OIL. Blacks and P hes ladies’ and | / vnasing Saanmndiad 
Kiss blistered children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, Work all or spare time—traveliny hand. I could not say what I wanted to 
hands good bye. Put the 25 French Gloss,” 10 « MANDEL” | which was , 
liniment bottle on theshelf for STAR combinat for cleaning and_ polis all MANDEL” Post Card Machine oe es : 
ever. Wipe your perspiring brow for kinds of russet or ta € 10 “Dandy” size, 2 Makes Photos on Post Cards How dare you drive out at all hours 
the last time. There is an easier, “QUICK WHITE” liquid form with sponge | Without Using Plates or Films. f oh. otae P - P 
he e " of the night with another woman, attrac 
swifter way to propel a rowboat—the | | quickly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, Every body buys. ‘Tremendous new 4 : mares - ; 
VINRUDE 10c and 25 pportunity everywhere, A wo tive in her crude way I will admit, and 
=—"MOTOR , BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who take ‘ then expect me by intuition to under 
A real substantial, serious little demor pride in having their shoes look A 1. Restores color and ' stand and approve? How dare you as 
fails H.P. engine. Fits any style or size of ace on ott t 2 Solich w rush or th < a ap] v ‘ 4 ‘ 
Sent. “inte saehigh as 8milesan hour. Easily ~ “Elite” ; ; | sume that a properly brought up Southern 
attached. Simple to operate. Can carry itany , e Ss , pe ‘ Ma 1: ‘ hi . . ; : 
where. Costs little. Worthamiilion. Used If your dealer d ep the k a ‘ s < t Alwa ady looks at things in your masculine 
the world over. Works wonderfully. the price ir amps for a kage arges paid 1 Northern wav ”” 





| WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


V/rite for booklet with colored scenes. 
New York Salesroom, 260 W. Broadway 





But I could show him that by his no 























EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. | The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 1 aa FERROCTPE pres beam OOKLE tic ms al out h rt I ré ad and indigesti ym 
283 Reed S ‘ Polishes tn the 0 — | Bh 176 Ferrotype Bldg. : rept P Bank Bidg new cookery and Mrs. Shorting. he had all 

ce t. Chicago, I New York City, N. ¥ | kuosentndl nase t :s 2 ase e. rer 

Milwaukee, Wis. | q | but disrupted our little ciety : | l 
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Made in the 
two styles 
shown here. 

Buy by 


name 


S Either style 
™ Lisle 25c. 
m4 Sik 50c. 

Wf Sold everywhere 
Sample pair 
postpaid on 

receipt of price. 


Holds your sock as 
smooth as your skin 


GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 
Also makers of the famous Velvet Grip 
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Learn Trapshooting 




















“The Sport Alluring” 
For Men and Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 





Second only to Base Ball as a 
National Sport. 


A large picture of above scene (17x12 ins.), in 8 col- 
ors, for framing, sent on receipt of 14c in stamps. Ask 
for Free Booklet No, 218 ‘The Sport Alluring,’’ profuse- 
ly illustrated with pictures of Royalty and celebrated 
Americans Trap-shooting, and ‘Hints to Beginners,” 


DUPONT POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Established 1802 














Mullins Cedar Canoes 


Can’t Sink 


Each end contains a Mullins Buoyancy Pad. 
These pads prevent the canoe from sinking, 
even though it be capsized, water-filled, and has 
two people clinging to it. The Mullins is the only 
canoe that has this important equipment. We 
also manufacture steel launches and row boats. 
Write for our beautiful boat book, illus- 
trated in colors. It’s free, postpaid. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
353 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 


CLASS PIN. 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. 
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one or two rs of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c i) 
each; $2.50 doz.: Silver plate,10c each; $1.00 doz I 
BASTIAN BROS. CO Dept. 663 ROCHESTER, N. Y, 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


New, modern. Facing U.S. Capitol 
und park Near Union Station and 
points of interest. Free baths. Music 
isa feature. American, $2.50. Euro- 
pean, $1.00. Booklet. Ask Collier's 
lravel Bureau 


DELTA TOURS 


Visiting Ten Countries. Covering 72 Days. 
Write For Our Literature. 


FRANK R. SELLECK, BRAZIL, IND. 
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Mr. Durgan 
(Concluded from page 3A) 


him how our ladies had decided that it was 
better to be unscientific and happy; that 
gloomy and indifferent husbands were too 
high a price to pay for pure hygiene; and 
every last one of them was going to have 
three different kinds of hot bread for 
breakfast, and some of them had broken 
away from Mrs. Shorting’s teaching sev- 
eral days before, and were already win- 
ning their husbands back. And the gro- 
ceryman was in despair because he was 
left with pounds and pounds of pine seeds 
and other condiments on his hands that 
nobody would buy, to say nothing of 
whole shelves full of hygienic breakfast 
foods which would be eternally wasted. 
Then I added in a general way that ex- 
perience was good for all of us, and that 
it took time, perhaps, to prove that it is 
of no use to interfere with people’s food 
and lives, because no one ever gets any 
happiness out of it in the end. 

And that surprising man only laughed, 
and said: 

“Sallie Rives, Sallie Rives, I wonder if 
your rushlight will ever be turned into a 
Welsbach burner? Because if it is, half 
the joy of my life will go.” 


I LAUGHED appreciatively because that’s 

always a safe thing to do when you 
don’t know what a man is driving at. 
Then Mr. Durgan said consideringly: 

“All the same, I must make it up to the 
grocer—and I ought to do something for 
the butcher, too.” 

By this time we had gotten into Char- 
lottesville. Hardly anyone was on the 
streets, and it was just as well, for when 
Mr. Durgan drew up before what used to be 
the old Russel House, I almost screamed. 

It was not because the disheveled-look- 
ing old place had been repainted and had 
a new portico and balconies and lace cur- 
tains at every window. No: it was be- 
cause over the door read the words: 

“Micajah Carter, Proprietor.” 

And in the doorway stood Micajah Car- 
ter, smiling and straight, not a droop in 
him anywhere. And just behind him stood 
Nannie Lee. Only the moment I looked at 
her face I knew she was not Nannie Lee 
any more. There’s a kind of proprietor- 
look a woman gets the very hour she’s 
married that you can never mistake. She 
owns a man and she’s settled; no more 
spinster problems for her; and her hus- 
band may attend to the matrimonial ones. 
Nannie’s face told me that and a dozen 
other things as Mr. Durgan led me into 
the dining room, and sat me at a table 
laid for four. 

“Wedding breakfast,” explained Mr. 
Durgan proudly. “Mrs. Shorting and I 
kidnaped them and got them married last 


| night, and they are running this hotel 


which I have bought, and Carter is going 
to fix up his farm as a kind of spring 
and autumn resort.” 


COULD kave seen Mr. Durgan’s hand 

in all this without his explanation. But 
a Carter and a Lee keeping a hotel! All 
I could do was turn a reproachful eye 
on Nannie. 

“It was father’s idea,” she said com- 
posedly. “He said that Micajah would 


| end up either in a restaurant or a lunatic 





asylum, and I consider a hotel a good 
compromise. Besides, I’ve always wanted 
to be in business. I can help Micajah a 
heap, and I reckon we'll be as rich as 
Northerners presently.” 
“Where is Mrs. Shorting?” I asked. 
Those two men stared at each other. 
“Heavens, Kee-aw-tah,” said Mr. Dur- 





gan, “we forgot to ask her to the break- 


fast!” 

“T reckon I couldn’t be expected to re- 
member,” said Micajah comfortably 

Of course, Nannie and I reproached 
them. After all, it was due to Mrs. Short- 
ing’s suggestions that Micajah had got in- 
terested in hotel life, and if she had not 
gone with Mr. Durgan to persuade Nannie 
to elope, they’d never have got her into 
Charlottesville for a midnight marriage. 
We began to feel quite friendly toward 
the poor creature when we thought how 
ungratefully those men had treated her. 

But we might have spared our regrets. 
Presently she swept into the dining room, 
the dea ex machina, acting like she had 
courted Nannie for Micajah, and was also 
quite capable of showing me how to re- 
ward Mr. Durgan’s attentions. 

When we had gotten into the motor car 


and were starting homeward, Mr. Durgan | 





said to me in an injured and affectionate | 


tone: 
“Well, aren’t you going to praise me?” 
Praise him! I reckon all men are alike 
at bottom, and the only way you can 
teach them anything is to marry them, 
and then show them how ridiculous their 
actions are in the eyes of women. 






Hex. quickly the average man can tell, when 


e sees a new season s style, whether it is 
extreme or bears the mark of good taste! 


*‘Correct Styles for Men’’ 


owe their popularity to the fact that they are the accepted 
standard of style. And behind that fine style is the best 
quality you can buy at the price. Your 
represents full hat value—a value guaranteed to you. 
We stand behind the dealer in giving you a binding as- 
surance of satisfaction. 
Prices $3, $4 and $5. At your dealer’s, or if he cannot supply you, 
write for Spring and Summer Style Book M, and we will fill your order 


direct from factory if you indicate style wanted and give hat size, 
your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the Milas, Celebrated $3 Hat 


Factories: Offices and Sales- 
Danbury, Conn. rooms: 
Niagara Falls, 1178 Broadway 
Ontario, Canada New York rename 
Straw Hat Factory: 48 Summer Street actory: 
Baltimore, Md. INCORPORATED Boston New York 














The’ Millionaire-Maker’” 


for Merchants and Manufacturers 


‘*Where there’s a Typewriter there should be a Mimeograph’’ 


HIS inexpensive machine—The Edison Rotary Mimeograph— 
has helped to make millionaires. More than 30,000 merchants 
and manufacturers use it constantly. 


Every hour of every business day it is increasing earnings and cutting expenses in thousands of 
stores, offices, factories and shops. 

It is doing work in mznutes that once took days and weeks. 
otherwise cost dollars. 

The “Rotary” is in reality an emergency printing press that reels off exact duplicates of typewriting or 
handwriting with marvelous speed and accuracy. 

The one supreme machine for short, quick runs, where time ts of vital moment / 

With the “Rotary” at your command you can, at almost a moment's notice, bombard your entire 
mailing list with letters, quotations and propositions. You can have your business-bringing message in 
the mails before the words get cold. 


An Automatic Business-Builder, Time-Saver 
and Expense-Cutter 


One of the largest vehicle and automobile concerns in the country saved /wenty times the cost of this 
machine on the very f7rs¢ job it tackled, in 1909. Since then it has saved this concern thousands of dol- 
lars, and they're using it /oday. 

Unlimited actual experiences of keen, shrewd business men are on record, who, with the aid of the 
‘Rotary,’ have routed competition and annexed new trade territory—dup/icaling does it. 


Edison 7 6 


Rotary 
Mimeograph 


will perfectly reproduce a thousand or 
two copies from a single original, ata 


It is doing work for pennies that would 








Price $45. speed of 50 to 100 copies per minute. 
Including This at a cost of about vec as against 
all the printer’s $4 or $5. A clerk can do 
Ss the work. Just turn the crank and 
, ~ pare feed the paper—the “‘Rotary”’ does the 


rest The interior inking device does 
away with all ink-muss. 


% to 90% of Your 
Printers’ Bills! 


You can do it with the “‘Rotary.”’ Print as 
many duplicate copies as you want, when you 
want them, without exasperating delays. From 


Typewriter Reproduction 


A Multitude of Uses in Stores, 
Shops, Offices, Factories 


The Edison Rotary Mimeograph is adapted to an almost un- 
limited number of uses and an endless variety of work in practi- 
cally every progressive business 


Save 


The quick reproduction of letters (typewritten or handwritten) 3,000 to 4,000 per hour. No “leaks” of confi- 
heads the list. but there seems to be no/imit to its miscellaneous uses dential information due to having work done 
Each line of business constantly requires a lot of quick copies outside The “‘Rotary”’ is salesman, corre- 


on this class of work. They can- spondent, advertiser and systematizer—all in 


one simple machine 


of something. Printers wax fat 
not compete with the *‘Rotary 


Ask for Free Demonstration, Books and Samples of Work 


An actual working test will prove the merit of the “Rotary.” The result will open your eyes to the tremendous 


advantages of this simple, swift, smooth-running, money-making machine 
Comparison will prove the supremacy of the “Rotary” over all other duplicating machines.in economy, speed and 
efficiency. Write at once for descriptive literature Ask for our “‘76"" catalog, ‘‘Testimony from Users” and name 


of our nearest dealer 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Makers, 730 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
15-A Murray Street, New York Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
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From “here’’ to “‘there”’ 
and back again—one-third 
of the motoring world will 
go this year in Ford Cars. 
Seventy-five thousand new 
Fords—all alike—put into 
service in a twelvemonth— 
it’s telling testimony to 
their unequalled service- 
ableness and economy. 
There is no other car like the Ford Model T. It’s 
lightest, rightest— most economical. The two- 
passenger car costs but $590, f. o. b. Detroit, com- 
plete with all equipment—the five-passenger but 
$690. Today get latest catalog and 


your nearest Ford 
Company, Detroit, 


name of 
dealer—from the Ford Motor 
Mich. 
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Itshandy! 
It’s safe! 
That’s the douds/e ad- 


of keeping 


and 


Economizing fifteen 
cents a gallon on oil 
saves you not over 
five dollars a year. 
Is it worth the risk ? 


vantage 
correspondence 
valuable papers in 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


We equip it with whatever filing devices you need. 
You can move it wherever you wish. And— 

You will feel comfortable in the security it affords. 
Made of fireproof materials throughout. No cracks or 
joints. Practically one piece. Stands tremendous heat. 


your 
other 








Is the highest quality that can be produced. 


Insist on getting it. Look for the checkerboard 
mark both on cans and barrels. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Our booklet, ‘Motor Lubrication,” 
in return for your dealers name. 
valuable lubricating information. 


GEORGE A. HAWS, 79 Pine St., 


Ask for our *¢ 


Be sure you get 
Others 


There is a size to meet your needs. 
THE SAFE-CABINET. It is patented. 
may /ook like it but they are not made like it. 


Write for booklet N.-2 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 

Dept. N. Marietta, Ohio 
Manufacturers of THE S-C BOOK-UNIT, the 

library system with all the advantages of the old-s dornp 


sent free 
It contains 


New York City 
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We will ship you a 


R MOTOR BOAT 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL “sieve 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to 
keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

save you $10 to $25 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest grade models with 
Punctare- Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than 
cheap mail order bicveles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices. 
strict to ride and exhibit a sample 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED inocu" 
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» first 1912 sam oing y I Write at once for our special offer 

DO NoT BUY a . bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our cata- 

sages and learn our low prices and liberal te BICYCLE DEALERS: you can s¢ 

y r wn name plate at double r pr ices Orders filled the day received, 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limite number taker trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
d out at Amr yt py Des bargain list mailed free 

er tubes, lamps yclometers, par 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE -. revanil everything in the bicjele tine at halt 
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great fund of interes isefu ng Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N 54, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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After Moose in New: Brunswick 


( Continued from page 14 








The next morning it was 
raining as if it were the first 
storm after a long drought, 
and as we felt sure that no 
sensible moose would wan- 
der around much amid such 
a frozen dow npour, we de- 
termined to put in a day 
after beaver. In one of my 
long tramps with Bill we 
had come across a large 
beaver pond, and at the time 
Bill had remarked how easy 
it would be to break the 
dam and shoot the beaver. 
I had carefully noted the 
location of this pond, so 
managed successfully to pilot 
Willie to it, and we set to 
work to let the water out. 
This breaking the dam was 

















not the easy matter I had 








imagined. It was a big 

pond, and the dam that was 

stretched across its lower 

end was from eight to ten feet high. To 
look at its solid structure and the size 
of the logs that formed it, it seemed 
inconceivable that an animal the size of 
a beaver could have built it. The water 
was above our heads, and there was a 
crust of ice around the edges. We had 
to get in and work waist deep in the 
water to enlarge our break in the dam, 
and the very remembrance of that cold 
morning’s work, trying to pry out logs 
with frozen fingers, makes me shiver. It 
was even worse when we had to stop work 


and wait and watch for the beavers to 
come out. They finally did, and I shot 
two. They were fine large specimens; 


the male was just two inches less than 
four feet and the female only one inch 
shorter. Shivering and frozen, we headed 
back for camp. My 


Popple Cabin 


Finally he got our wind and crashed off 
through the lakeside alders. 

As a rule, moose answer a call better 
at night, and almost every night we 
could hear them calling around our camp; 
generally they were cows that we heard, 
and once Willie had a duel with a cow as 
to which should have a young bull that 


we could hear in an alder thicket, smash- 
ing the bushes with his horns. Willie 
finally triumphed, and the bull headed 


toward us with a most disconcerting rush; 
next morning we found his tracks at the 
edge of the clearing not more than twenty 
yards from where we had been standing; 
at that point the camp smoke and smells 
had proved more convincing than Willie’s 

calling horn. 
Late one afternoon I had a good oppor- 
tunity to watch some 





hunting costume had 


beaver at work. We 





caused a good deal 
of comment among 
the guides; it con- 
sisted of a sleeveless 
cotton undershirt, a 
many-pocketed coat, 


trousers reaching to 
just above my knees, 








had crawled  cau- 
tiously up to a small 
lake.in the vain hope 
of finding a moose, 
when we came upon 
some beaver close to 
the shore. Their 
house was twenty or 
thirty yards away, 

















I had at first hoped 


| to get my moose by 


fair stalking, without the help of calling, 


| but I had long since abandoned that hope; 


and Willie, who was an excellent caller, 


| had been doing his best, but with no re- 


sult. We saw several cow moose, and 
once Willie called out a young bull, but his 
horns could not have had a spread of 
more than thirty-five inches, and he would 


| have been quite useless as a museum speci- 
| men. 


Another time, when we were crawl- 
ing up to a lake not far from the river, 
we found ourselves face to face with a 
two-year-old bull. He was very close to 
us, but as he hadn’t got our wind, he 


merely curious to find out what we were, 


| for Willie kept grunting through his birch 


within 
gazing 


horn. Once he 
feet of us 


bark 
twenty 


came up to 
and stood 


Homeward bound 


was. 


and then a pair of and they were bring- 
sneakers or of high ing out a supply of 
boots —I used the wood, chiefly poplar, 
former when | for winter food. To 
wished to walk and fro they swam, 
quietly. My knees pushing the wood in 
were always bare front of them. Oc- 
and were quite as casionally one would 
| impervious to cold feel hungry, and then 
as my hands, but the he would stop and 
guides could never start eating the bark 
understand why | from the log he was 
didn’t freeze. I pushing It made 
used to hear them me shiver to watch 
solemnly discussing them lying lazily in 
it in their broken that icy water. 
French. I had already 


stayed longer than | 

intended, and_ the 

day was rapidly approaching when I 
should have to start down river. Even 
the cheerful Willie was getting discour- 
aged, and instead of accounts of the 
miraculous bags hunters made at the end 
of their trips, 1 began to be told of 
people who were unfortunate enough to 
go out without anything. I made up my 
mind to put in the last few days hunting 
from the P opple ¢ Cabin, so one rainy noon, 
after a morning’s hunt along the river, we 
shouldered our packs and tramped off to 
the little cabin from which Bill and I had 
hunted. Wirre was with us, and we left 
him to dry out the cabin while we went 
off to try a late afternoon’s hunt. As we 
were climbing the hill from which Bill 
and I used to watch the little pond, Willie 
caught sight of a moose on 

















A beaver house 





the side of a hill a_ mile 
away. One look through 
our field glasses convinced 
us it was a good bull \ 
deep wooded valley inter- 
vened, and down into it we 
started at headlong speed, 
and up the other side we 
panted. As we neared where 
we believed the moose to be 
I slowed down in order to 
get my wind in case I had 
to do some quick shooting 
[ soon picked up the moos« 
and managed to signal Will 
to stop The moose was 
walking along at the edge 
»f the woods somewhat over 
two hundred yards to 
left Che wind was favor 
ible so | decided to try t 
oe nearer before shooting 
It was a mistake, for whicl 


ime lose t ) Paving de ‘T 
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DEFIANCE SOND 


The latest product of Byron 
Weston Co., is recognized every- 
where as a bond of the same high 
standard as the Linen Record and 
Ledger Paper which has made 
the Byron Weston name famous 
for quality. 


No one appreciates this quality 
more than the office man who 
knows that Byron Weston Linen 
Record paper has, for half a 
century, been the highest grade 
“Ledger” obtainable. 


B-W DEFIANCE BOND for 
checks, drafts, correspondence, etc., is 
made by bond experts in the same miils 
as the famous Ledger Paper. It is a 
superior product in way, testing 
higher than many bond papers selling 
for twice as much, and is by far the 
best bond value on the market. 


every 


The New Byron Weston Patented 
Flexible Hinge (put in the paper during 
the process of manufacture and not an 
after-treatment) has made possible for 
Loose Leaf Work the extensive use of 
the Standard Byron Weston Ledger, 
with its great advantages of perfect, 
uniform finish, and unequalled ruling, 
writing and wearing qualities. 


The complete Byron Weston Line is 
backed by unquestioned in- 
tegrity and a quality guarantee of half 
a hundred years. You will be sure of 
perfect satisfaction by specifying for 
Bound Books, Byron Weston Linen 
Record Paper ; for Loose Leaf Books, 
Byron Weston Hinged Linen Record 
Paper ; for Correspondence, Checks, 
Drafts, etc., B-W Defiance Bond. 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


Dalton Mass. 
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Have Your Own Steel 
Fireproof Garage 
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Have your own Garage nake sure no one is using your car 
without your knowledge Save $25 to $35 monthly Garag 
harge $50 t $100 cost of building by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped complete, F. 0. B. Cincinnat on receipt of $72 

Any mar an set it up, ready for use, in a few hours Blue 
prints and simple directions come with shipment Sizes come 
10 feet wide, 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet high. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment Absolutely Fireproof, 
Weatherproot, Indestructible Locks most securely. An 
artistic structure any owner will be proud of. Booklet, with 
full description and illustration, sent on request 65 


EDWARDS MFG. CO., 641-681 Eggleston Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 
$ A’Month- 5 Days! FREE Trial 
Any standard machine shipped right to 
your home for 5 days’ trial absolutely 
free. No money down—no obligation. 
Returnable at our expense. If satisfac- 
tory, pay us about one-half manufacturer’s price eituer 
in ¢ ash or terms of $5 a month Every machine guar 
anteed perfect as the day it left the shops. Send 
fight now for special circular and full particulars. 
TYPEWRITER SALES CO : »1) 
190 N. Deaiborn St., Chicago, 111 
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KNOCK DOWN DORIES, EASY TO BUILD 
TOPPAN BOAT MFG CO.. 12 Haverhill St Boston, Mass 





After Moose 


( Continued from page 36 


suddenly, and without any warning, the 
great animal swung into the woods and 
disappeared before I could get ready to 
shoot. 

Willie had 
him and he 
coming 
moose 
tion 


his birch-bark horn with 
tried calling, but instead of 
toward us, we could hear the 
moving off in the other direc- 
The woods were dense, and _ all 
chance seemed to have gone. With a 
really good tracker, such as are to be 
found among some of the African tribes, 
the task would have been quite simple, 
but neither Willie nor I was good enough. 
We had given up hope when we heard the 
moose grunt on the hillside above us. 
Furrying toward the sound, we soon came 
into more open country. I saw him in a 
little glade to our right; he looked most 
impressive as he stood there, nearly nine- 
teen hands at the withers, shaking his 
antlers and staring at us; I dropped to 
my knee and shot, and that was the first 


that Willie knew of our quarry’s pres- 
ence. He didn’t go far after my first 
shot, but several more were necessary be- 


fore he fell. We hurried up to examine 
him; he was not yet dead, and when we 
were half a dozen yards away, he stag- 
gered to his feet and started for us, but 
he fell before he could reach us. Had I 
shot him the first day I might have had 
some compunction at having put an end to 
such a huge, handsome animal, but as it 
was I had no such feelings. We had 
hunted long and hard, and luck had been 
consistently against us 


Real Work 


O* R chase had led us back in a quarter- 
ing direction toward camp, w which was 
now not more than a mile away; so Willie 
went to get Wirre, while I set to work to 
take the measurements and start on the 
skinning. Taking off a whole moose hide 
is no light task, and it was well after dark 
before we got it off. We estimated the 
weight of the green hide as well over a 
hundred and fifty pounds, but probably 
less than two hundred. We bundled it up 
as well as we could in some pack straps, 
and as I seemed best suited to the task, I 
fastened it on my back. 
The sun had gone down, 
back to camp, crawling over 
and tripping on stones, was one of the 
longest I have ever walked. The final de- 
scent down the almost perpendicular hill- 


and that mile 
dead falls 


side was the worst. When I fell, the 
skin was so heavy and such a clumsy 
affair that I couldn’t get up alone unless 
I could find a tree to help me; but gen- 
erally Willie would start me off again. 
When I reached the cabin, in spite of the 
cold night air, my clothes were as wet 
as if I had been in swimming. After 
they had taken the skin off my shoulders, 
I felt as if I had nothing to hold me 


down to earth, and might at moment 


into the air 
Another Trophy 


EXT morning I packed the skin 
down to the main camp, about three 


any 


go soaring 


miles, but I found it a much easier task 
in the daylight \fter working for a 
while on the skin, I set off to look for a 
cow moose, but, as is always the case, 
where they had abounded before, there 
was none to be found now that we wanted 
one. 

The next day we spent tramping over 
the barren hillsides after caribou. Willie 
caught a glimpse of one, but it disap- 


peared into a pine forest before we could 


come up with it. On the way back to 
camp I shot a deer for meat on our way 
down the river 

I had determined to have one more try 


for a cow moose, and next morning was 
just going off to hunt some lakes when we 
caught sight of an old cow standing on 
about half 





the opposite bank of the river 
a mile above us. We crossed and hurried 
up along the bank, but when we reached 
| the bog where she had been standing she 
had disappeared. There was a lake not 
far from the river bank, and we thought 
that she might have gone to it, for we 
felt sure we had not frightened her As 
we reached the lake we saw her standing 
at the edge of the woods on the other 
side, half hidden in the trees. I fired and 
missed, but as she turned to make off 1 
broke her hind quarter \fter going a 
tle distance she circled back to the lake 
went out to stand in the water. We 
portaged a canoe from the river and took 
some pictures before finishing the cow 
\t the point where she fell the banks of 
the lake were so steep that we had to give 
up the attempt to haul the carcass out. | 
therefore set to work to get the skin off 
net tne v la in the water It was 
S iSk, Dut I illv 1 finished and 
set ft wnstream, Wir in ne 
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Constructed with Tarvia X. 


Memphis’ Experience with Tarvia 





EMPHIS, Tenn., is making 

a striking advance in local 

improvements and is conduct- 

ing its public works in a thorough-going 
and scientific spirit. 

Its new macadam is no longer built 


Gentlemen:— During the season of 191 
of tar macadam pavement. 

In the above work, 
two-gallon treatment. The 
great deal more during 1912. 
forces about 20,000 sq. 


Tarvia X 


this form of construction. 


There are three kinds of Tarvia: 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 


Canadian Offices:—Montreal, Toronto 


New Orleans, 


in the old-fashioned with the 
prospect of quick deterioration, but is 
bonded firmly with Tarvia to preserve 
it against automobile traffic. 

Mr. George C. Love, Memphis Com- 
missioner of Streets, writes as follows: 


way 


the City of Memphis let contracts for fourteen 


was used as binder material 
streets as a whole 

In additién to the 
yards of tar macadam with a 1 
The property owners who pay the front foot assessment seem to be 


‘© Tarvia-X’”’ 
above, ‘“Tarvia-A’’ for surface work and ‘*Tarvia-B’’ 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
Kansas City, Cle 
Seattle, 
, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. 





miles of tar macadam pavement, and during the season of 1911 we let contracts for eight miles 


in the 
jo a 


almost exclusively 
are very Satisfactory and we expect 1 
work, the City laid with their 
’, gallon treatment using Tarvia 
very much pleased 


above 


used in road construction as 
for dust suppression. 


Illustrated Booklet regarding the treatments mailed on request. 
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in | Fireproof 
| m © “ Garage 


Comes Complete and Ready to Set Up 
of interlocking, 


Pruden System::":\"iu:ii: 


metal units is 
unlike any other. No wood. No framework needed. Ab- 
solutely fireproof. Easily put up with wrench and screw 
durable and haudsome as masonry. Three 
of demonstrated success. Immediate shipments 
from stock. Ideal also for cottages, stores, warehouses, 


hunting lodges Write for Big, New Catalog. 


Metal Shelter Co. °32 7.05.2" 


Patentees and Sole Mfrs. of Pruden System Buildings 








driver, Strong, 


years 























You can “scratch off a 
few lines’’ with any old 
kind ofa pen, but when you have 
real writing to do and lots of it, 
your pen needs to be a 









Spencerian Pens don’t scratch, splotch or 

splutter. They glide smoothly over any 

writing paper, under any hand writing. 
Sample card of 12 different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10 cts. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, N. Y. 








Paddle 


Canoe 


vere is the added pride of possessing the highest 
pod canoe in the world It is light, swift, safe, 
easily managed Models for all purposes Write for 
our catal full of canoe facts and canoeing pictures 
Agents every where 2000 canoes in stock Prompt 


deliverte 


Old Town Canoe Co., 644 Middle St., Old Town, Me., U.S.A. 





It’s fun to own your own canoe; to 
have it whenever you want it; 
Your Own it up with your flags and ag 20 to 
keep it out as long as you like. 
ing is most fun when your canoe is an 


Old down Cance 








to trim 


Cane e- Fi 








Water Ballast—‘“‘Any-weight”’ 


The “Any-weight” Lawn Roller is built with 
hollow drum which can be partially or com 
pletely filled with water or sand (use a bucket 











/ or a hose), making the roller ANY 

\ weight. Filled or emptied in a jiffy 

\ Just right for a soft ‘‘Spring’’ lawn. 
Just right for a hard ‘‘Summer”’ lawn 


A cracker-jack for the Tennis court. 
tuns easily on heaviest load; conven 
iently carried when empty; lasts a life 
time. Drums boiler rivetted or ace 

lene welded. Three sizes, 115. 12 
132 Ibs. empty, giving “Any-weight 
up to one-half ton when filled 


Write today for our free booklet : 
“The Care of the Lawn” 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co. 
Box 4, Monroe, Mich. 





MAKE BIG MONEY 


l be arcrygs tor bet erg 
Machine Tal s, cle s, fini t 






in half mi Moan tl r No dark 
room Experience unnecessary Phot 
Post Cards and Buttor all the 4 
You coin mone anywhere Sma 
vestme ont big rofit Be wi 
be 

AMERICAN MINUTE PHO! oO c O. 
775 Nehoe Blk. Chicago, Ill 











FOR WALLS 





AND 
CEILINGS 
GOES ON LIKE, PAINT; woxs UKE val PAP ER; You CAN WASH IT 
eautiful trate 
yh apron nary meet pas ur name and address to the 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








pleased to send THE 
pages, which should be read by all who would 
have the best garden possible and who are 
willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the 












Burpee, Philadelphia, 


LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG, 









is sufficient for the front of a 
post card. If you will write 
your own address plainly on 
the other side we 
an elegant book of 


sha re 
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Saves ‘‘fussing 
with the fire’’ 














When we are gaining our free- 
dom from the reign of blustering, 
capricious old King Winter to en- 
joy the smiles and frowns of 
coquette Spring, our homes and 
other buildings must be warm 
enough—but not too warm. In 
your bedroom, or any room, the 


svipHon Regitherm 


can be set to keep all rooms warmed by 
steam or hot water just comfortable— 
say 60° all night, 70° all day; or, as:you 
like it. You set an indicator hand on 
the REGITHERM at just the degree of 
warmth you want all over the house. 
Then the Sylphon brass bellows inside 
the regulator box expands and contracts 
automatically — imparts motion by a 
chain to the draft and check dampers 
of the boiler or furnace. Results: no 
cold rooms, nor over-heating on windy 
days—no waste of fuel. There is no 
clock-work, no electricity, nor anything 
about the REGITHERM to wear out. 
The REGITHERM is also valuable for stores, 
dry kilns, Turkish baths, etc., and it controls 
steam or water heating valves in factories 
where painting, gluing or drying work 
demand uniform temperature day and night. 
You should have “New Heating Aids” book- 
let (free) which tells about the REGITHERM, 
Sylphon Packless Radiator Valves, Norwali 
Air Valves for increasing heating results and 
cutting off coal wastes and caretaking. 
Shall we mail it? 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Department K CHICAGO 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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STRICT DIET 
Unlike oth physician 
Leading le, write 


FARWELL & RHI 


SELL STORIES Sur oY stan 


MSS. revised and sold. Free klet, ‘‘Writing for Profit,”’ 8 
how; gives proof. NAT. PRESS ASS'N, Dept. 54, Indianapolis 








Steaks Roasts 


Best Cooks 


use Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
It has a rare and subtle 
flavor which no other con- 
diment possesses, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Imparts a delightfui relist to Soups, 
Fish, Gravies, Stews, Chops and 
Salad Dressings. An Appetizer. 
A Digestive. 

Joun Duncan's Sons, 


. _—— Agents, N. Y. 











| thought he 


After Moose 


Concluded from page 37 


canoe and Willie and myself in the other. 
paccnding to custom, the moose head was 
laid in the bow of our canoe, with the 
horns curving out on either side. 


The End of the Road 


E had been in the woods for almost 
a month, and in that time we had 
seen the glorious changes from summer to 
fall and fall to early winter, for the trees 
were leafless and bare. Robinson’s lines 
kept running through my head as we 
sped downstream through the frosty au- 
tumn day: 
Come away! come away! there’s a frost 
along the marshes, 
And a frozen wind that skims the shoal 
where it shakes the dead black water; 
There's a moan across the lowland, and a 
watling through the woodland 


Of a dirge that sings to send us back to 
the arms of those that love us. 

There is nothing left but ashes now where 
the crimson chills of autumn 

Put off the summer’s languor, 
that made us glad 


For the glory that is gone from us, with a 


flight we cannot follow, 


To the slopes of other valicys, 
sounds of other shores. 


Kinky Larkin 


( Continued from page 18) 


and the 


I encouraged warmly. “You're 


can get,” 
make good—lI feel it in my 


going to 
bones.” 


INKY gave me a very boyish and 
happy smile in return for this, and 
told me about his job. He had wasted 


no time in looking for one, but took the 
first thing that came to hand—herding 
sheep at $45 a month and board. Every- 
thing about it, though, he had to 
from the ground up. 
Wyoming, when I first 
distinctly a cattle country, but a few large 
ranchmen, fired by the stories floating 
over the border from Colorado, were try- 
ing sheep. The typical cattleman of that 
day hated sheep as he hated rattlesnakes ; 
worse, I’ve heard many of them say. He 
hated them for the way they ate the feed 
down to the roots; he hated their blat- 
ting; he hated their silly faces and sillier 
actions; and the smell of sheep made him 
froth at the mouth. There was also a 
myth, constantly circulated by the cattle- 
men, that cattle wouldn’t eat after sheep 
on the range. They didn’t eat after sheep, 
for the plain reason that there was noth- 
ing left to eat. 
INKY made no pretense at affection 
for the animals themselves, but said he 
“saw a good thing in sheep,” 


knew it, 


and gave me elaborate explanations. He 


| $500 of 


} game 





saw he was making an early start in an 
industry likely to develop into great pro 
portions, and he was laying up capital be 
sides. 


A year’s work on the range would net 
him $540 in cash, from which he calcu 
lated to deduct $40 for clothes and in 
cidentals—all he allowed himself. With 


his own, he could borrow from 
the bank or one of the rich ranchers; or 
by putting up his $500 and a year’s 
labor against $1,000 in a partnership deal, 
he could obtain a very sizable bunch of 
sheep on his own account the second year 

Range was free—miles and miles of it 
was plenty, and his living, when 
working for himself, would come down 
to about $2 a week, and this he proposed 
to get by taking extra sheep for some one 
else to run along with his. A very shrewd 
and promising plan, it struck me, and his 
second year, if he carried it out, would 
find him an independent owner and on the 
way to a small fortune—maybe a larg: 
one, for you never can tell 


| 7= wanted me to recommend some 
books he could be 


studying as hi 


walked with his sheep through the long 
days on the range, and he seemed disap 
pointed that I suggested nly a speller 
and grammar, with Dickens, Scott, and 
Stevenson as general reading if he could 
getthem. Such was the force of his young | 


ved he could master the 
| curriculum the first 


ambition, he belie 
vhole grammar-schor 


yeal vithout a_ teacher and prepare 


ing him to learn a few needful 


idly and awalt the opportunity tor ad 





with a touch | 





learn | 


was | 





The Real Test 
of a Typewriter 


is what it does and how long it does it. 


No 


matter what you pay, this must be the 


basis of your purchase. 


Think, 


then, of the record of thousands of Royal Standard Type- 
writers in the strenuous ‘‘grind” of railroad, insurance and big 
corporation offices, and in important departments of the 
United States Government. 
question or doubt that the Royal measures up to the 
highest standard known among typewriters—in mate- 
rials, workmanship, endurance, speed, action, quality 
of work and general adaptability. 


The Best Built Typewriter in the World 


Our GUARANTEE: That the Royal Standard Typewriter is made 
of the highest grade matcrials obtainable, and by the most skillful 
workmen money can hire, That it will do work of the dest quality for 
a greater length of time at /ess expense for upkeep, than any othcr 


typewriter, regardless of price. 
machine as in above illustration. 


This record proves beyond 


This guarantee attached to every 


Write for The Royal Book 


Then prove the big meaning of the Royal Record and the big, 


economy of 
strated 
Write New York office, 


in your own office. 


Royal Price, by having a machine demon- 


No obligation whatever. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Room 62, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 
Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 





nr 


- 


Factory of the 
Royal Typewriter Co, 
Hartford, Conn, 











Cake .‘illing Made With 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 


is something so exquisitely good that 
only an actual trial can convey to you 
how really delicious and palatable it is. 
Recipe for Filling —Two 

cups granulated sugar, three- 
quarters cup milk, piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, and 
one teaspoon of Mapleine. 






Mix sugar, milk and 
butter together, boil for 
five minutes, take from 
fire and stir until thick. 
Then add the Mapleine, 


stirring it os 


Your gre Vaple 
ine, tf not, aa us 35 
in Canad «) tor 


-n hort 


Mapleine Cook Book Mailed 
Free. Write Dept. E9. 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Seattle Wash. 














BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50¢ 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 Months) 


We will also include, without extra cost, 

a book entitle od “ Fifty W: ays for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Walter Camp edits 
The Boys* Magazine, E:« 4 issue 
of this magazine is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories and in- 
structive articles, of intense interest 
toevery liveboy. Departments devoted 
ioe to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan 

r ics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coins. Colored covers and 
beautifully illustrated throughout. This fielder's glove is made 
by one of the fo merican manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb, "deep pocket. 
Guars anteed. Sati sfact on, or money refunded. Order today 

The Scott P. Redfield Co., 468 Main 8t., Smethport, Pa. 

The Boys’ Magazine at all newa- stands, 100 @ copy. 



























Royal Olive Oi 


“Grapes” 








The Ideal Food 


A soft, soluble gelatine capsule containing the 
world’s highest-priced olive oil,—which took the 
gold medal for QUALITY and PURITY at the 
St. Louis and Paris Expositions. 

Diet experts and physicians the world over endorse 
It’s the secret of the warm, clear and 
beautiful complexions of Italian and Sicilian women. 

A food that makes for perfect health. Nutri- 
tive value 97 per cent. 

Royal Olive Oil ‘*Grapes’’ carry the pure 
oil of the finest olives, easily and tastelessly into 
your system, 

$1.00 the box of 120 “‘grapes” delivered. 

25c the sample box of 24 “grapes.” 


olive oil. 








Thomas 
Martindale 
& Co. 


10th and 
Market Sts. 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 
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LITTLE WONDER  PRHnnvre WHE CUTTER DL gitromene 
POCKET TOOL SCISSORS, In 


Gan cuTTee 


which = combined 18 tools ay —higeoseedl Prac me 

ful na f first qualit t ntee 

every home, store or shor ‘EASY. SELLER "RIG PROFITS. 
Ww juick for terms and FREE SAMPLE to workers. Set 

no money A postal will 

P. THOMAS MFG. CO., 8129 Wayne St., Dayton, OHIO 
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Bonbons Chocolates 


igh? Sicilian Chocolate 
( Half Section) Pe... Tcciots 


The above is one of 4 
Sicilian Chocolates. Made from 
freshly shelled English Wal- 
nut meats, surrounded by a 
paste of ground raisins and 
covered with -Kég4 Sweet 
Chocolate. 

This is one of the forty or more 


delicious varieties regularly included 
in an assortment of < 


No ingredient of ight escapes the 
most rigid inspection for its quality and 
purity. That is one reason every Huyler 
candy tastes so good. That isone reason 
everybody likes ~My4n, 


Write for Interesting Booklet 


With it we send the name of the Huyler Store 
or agent nearest you and in the booklet tell the 
Huyler Story, and how purity and quality are 
assured in all Huyler products. 


Aiyhert 64 Irving Place, New York 


Sales Agents Everywhere 



































ABLAC 


fa CE Pow DER 
( SPRING BLOSSOMS— 


with their freshness and fragrance — may be 
compared with woman’s rarest gift — a beau- 
tiful complexion. That velvety owen 
of skin is retained by users of LABL 
that wonderfully adherent 
yet invisible boon to wo- 
men who know. The same 
dependable toilet requi- 
site for over forty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50¢. a box of drug- 


gists or by mail. Send 
10 cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumer 











A Happy 
Marriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M.D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 





‘ to advise son or daughter. 
Unequatied tndorsemeut of the press, ministry, legal 
aua medical professions. 
It contains in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 


= in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


rite for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Pur TAN PUB. CO.. 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 














For Invalids and Cripples 


2 Worthington Co.¢ 
@ 524 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 












Kinky Larkin 


(Continued from page 38 


vancement. He rode away, after a long 
talk, in high feather and a cloud of dust. 


T was, as nearly as I now remember, 

during the latter part of August that 
rumors began to circulate in our part of 
the country that the cattle and sheep war 
had broken out up North. Two herders 
were shot dead and their three thousand 
sheep stampeded to all quarters of the 
range; masked desperadoes had ridden 
into another camp, tied and beaten the 
Mexican herder, and scattered his sheep 
like so many dried leaves; another camp 
had been raided and thousands of sheep 
run over a precipice, to die in a heap at 
the bottom—these were the stories. The 
sheep men were all wondering which one 
of them would “get in next”; the cattle- 
men were all saying it served the sheep- 
men right for bringing such filthy beasts 
into the country. 

For two months now I had heard noth- 
ing of Kinky, except a postal that told 
me he was “doing fine” and that a book 
I lent him—“Oliver Twist”—was “grand.” 
But I was not concerning myself for his 
welfare. His range lay far to the south 
of us, and the country was peaceable. 

In September the cattle war struck 
Kinky’s camp. 


ITH a curious instinct for danger 

some plainsmen seem to have, Kinky 
had been feeling that trouble was likely to 
“blow in” on him any night, and for a 
full week previous he had been making 
preparations. The sheep he bedded close 
to the sheep wagon, and by way of am- 
bush for himself, made his own bed be- 
neath it. He hung a piece of tarpaulin 
in a careless manner over two wheels, 
piling some empty boxes on the other 
side in such a way as to conceal him 
from a casual glance, particularly after 
nightfall. 

He then stuffed a pair of old overalls 
and a shirt with sagebrush, tying another 
bunch of it in a handkerchief for a head. 
He clipped a bit of sheepskin, dyeing it in 
coffee for the hair—a very beautiful imi- 
tation of his own—and laid the effigy in 
his bunk in the wagon, face to the rear, 
back to the door. 

“Them fells knowed it was me, all right, 
soon’s they seen my hair,” Kinky after- 
ward explained with glee. 

The men had located his camp by day- 
light—it could be seen for miles on the 
open plains—and reached it easily under 
cover of darkness. One of them carried 
an electric torch. 

Kinky was sleeping with one eye open 
when his visitors arrived. Quiet as they 
were, he heard them; from his conceal- 
ment he saw the wary flash of their light 
as they reconnoitered for the steps of the 
wagon, and he made out by the reflection 
from the white canvas two pairs of legs. 


H® had been careful to close the wagon 
door. One of the men mounted the 
steps to open it, the other standing on 
the ground. Inch by inch Kinky heard it 
pushed back; then a whisper: “It’s Kinky 
—he’s sleepin’.” 

Kinky’s quick mind instantly took in 
the contingencies confronting him: If they 
shot and ran, all right—he’d get back at 
them from under cover while they were 
scattering the sheep; but if they only 
meant to pull him out of bed and rope 
him up, they’d be after him, two to 
one, in about a minute and a half. The 
idea of running away himself never en- 
tered his head—there were his sheep 
and he wouldn’t desert them for fifty 
desperadoes 

Meanwhile he raised himself to a sit 
ting position, then got on his hands and 
knees, ready for a rear retreat. 

The whispers following the first words 
he could not make out. Both men now 
stood on the ground. One of them seemed 
to be arguing for, the other against a 
course. Finally he heard: “Then you spot 
him with the light and I’ll plug him.” 

Followed a short silence and the steps 
of the wagon creaked—both men were 
going up together. Then Kinky made the 
most important calculation of his life. 

Ten seconds later a shot rang out. One 
second later Kinky answered it, and two 
cursing, groaning bodies went writhing 
down the steps of the sheep wagon 


HEY had scarcely reached bottom 
when Kinky was astride them, riding 
the prostrate forms and yelling like a 
fiend to Tom, Dick, and Harry to bring 
ropes. What prompted this peculiar action 
he could never explain, only that he “knew 
it would work.” 
It seems to have—the men were utterly 


cowed and went limp. Kinky, still strad- 





My Profits Gone?” 


VERY retail merchant and manufacturer should write immedi- 
ately for a free copy of the book, “Where Have My Profits 
Gone?” ‘This book is a scientific analysis of the loss of profits 
in retail stores and other business institutions. It made an instant 
sensation as soon as it was announced — requests for it coming at 
the rate of over 2,000 per day. “The book analyses and explains the 
causes of lost profits in business generally. It describes 33 kinds of 
retail losses. It expiains the most successful methods used by big stores 
in handling the details of their business. Other chapters give the argu- 
ments for and against cash or credit business, the good and bad ways 
of retail advertising, ways of getting business, how every business is 
built up, the weakest link in a business and leaks which result in losses 
in hotels, restaurants, soda fountains, collusion and dishonesty in busi- 
ness, and other practical and valuable information for business men. 


Free to Merchants and Manufacturers 


This book contains many of the facts which our 200 business systema- 
tisers have gathered, regarding the right and wrong ways of handling the 
details in all kinds of business. It will be presented free, to the pro- 
prietor, or manager, of any retail store, Bowe ee 
or to any manufacturer or other business TS hai Sales Book Company, Lid. . 
house, provided the coupon is filled out ELMIRA, NEW YORK 2 
properly and enclosed with a written re- Without obligating me ia any © 
quest on the firm’s business stationery and wee, Tie ee ae 
the writer states the position with the firm Gone?" as advertised in the April & 
which he holds. “lo such persons the oe 6 ee eee 

book is sent absolutely free and without 

obligations of any kind. 
























Those who .are not retail merchants or 
officials in any manufacturing plant, can 
buy a copy of the book by mail of us for 
$1.60 (which i 10c for p 





American Sales Book Company, Limited 


Manufacturers of Sales Check Books, the ‘‘Systemat’’ Short 
Credit System for retail Stores, Autographic Register 
and Supplies, Manifold and Agent's Order 
Books, Restaurant and Soda Checks. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Elmira, New York 
Branches in principal Cities 


Name... 


SESE EPR REe eee 





To get a free copy, this coupon 
is required, even if the request is 
dictated in the usual business way 

















The 


‘e pes : ' Best 
The ‘‘call of the road’’ is followed with greatest Gift $12 Down 
pleasure when your machine is equipped with a of All. $6 a Month 
e rhis Diamond Ring is our great special. It is the result of 
Corbin Coaster Brake | years of painstaking study and experiment,and now stands 
alone as the most perfect Diamond Ring ever produced 


Ouly the finest quality pure white diamonds, perfect in cut 

r used. Each diamond is 
1 experts, and is skilfally 
8 erfection”’ 14k solid gold 
> Which pe ses every line of 
y Guaranteed to be exactly as 
n a handsome velvet ring box 
at $25, $75, $100, $125, and up. 


You can ride with a free mind because you know 
you ve provided for the safety of others as well 
as of yourself. 


The Corbin Brake means Confidence, Reliability and 
Control. You positively need it on steep grades and 




















amongst traffic. P ¢ B See our Catalo Sent Free 
Any bicycle dealer or repair shop can fit the Corbin Brake 
to the rear hub of your machine. Similar brake for | | Big Berenine in Watches 
motorcycles. Write for our Free Catalog, containing over 2000 illustra- 
Write for free catalogue describing all models sli an aan dee Bridie real ‘en. miph ba ee hs 
THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION and easier terms than any house in America, Write today. 
Division of The American Hardware Corporation DIAMOND MERCHANTS 

‘ Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers Dept. L 887 sen I, State 0 
202 High Street New Britain, Conn. CHICAGO, ILL, ; 
BROS & CO. i858 Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo 














Motor Cycling + Good Health 
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st and best light for homes, 












ENDURANCE For Agents tores, fa , churches and public 

4 MOTOR right “ai ‘electricity or acetylene 

M CYCLES gb My no 
[4 to 8H. P. | [ato 8 HP. | $140 to $225 [Booklet Free] | £~"~yyyyy” <THE BEST LIGHT co. 

AMERICAN MOTOR CO., 810 Centre St., BROCKTON, MASS. § 2Wiro...2 mos 7-35 E. Sth St., Canton, O, 
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If you have a commodity to sell and want to put it on the market, COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED 
COLUMNS can help you. 


In the 500,000 homes into which Collier’s goes each week, there are dozens of able men and 
women who are on the lookout for an opportunity to better their present position and increase their 


earning capacity. 


There is only one “‘if’’—Your proposition must be reliable and must possess real possibilities. 
If this is so, you cannot help but find it profitable to advertise in these columns. 


Four lines is the minimum space accepted; fifteen lines the maximum. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, AND 
Learn the Collection 


BUILD A 
escape salaried drudgery for life. 
Business. Limitless field; little competition. Few op- 
portunities so profitable. Send for “Pointers” today. 
American Collection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


AN WITH SMALL CAPITAL, ESTABLISH 
branch office for Fireman's Fire Fighter, fast selling Ex- 
tinguisher, look after agents, earn big money weekly. 
Wheeler Mfg. Co., Dept. 74, Monolith Bldg., New York. 


AUTOMOBILE SALES MANAGER WANTED, 
To establish his own agency in Cities where we are not 
represented. No capital required, except ability to pur- 
chase Demonstrating Car. Best references demanded. 
Carhartt Automobile Corporation, 479487 Michigan 
Avenue, Detroit. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


WHY DON’T YOU INSPECT OUR 10 AND 
20 acre tracts? Fertile soil. Fine location. Free town lot. 
Free school transportation. Free mail delivery. Address 
Palm Beach County Land Co., Dept. C, Stuart, Fla. 


LOUISIANA 


FINE FARMING OPPORTUNITY IN LOUISI- 
ana. 60 miles from New Orleans on I. C. R. R. Temper- 
ate climate, good markets, splendid stock country with 
natural forage. $20 per acre. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress, C. H. McNie, Box 122, Kentwood, La. 


SOUTHERN LANDS 


SOUTHEASTERN FARM LANDS BEST IN 
the country, $10 an acre up, along Southern Ry. 
Congenial climate, plenty rain, wonderful production. 
Big profits in apples, nuts, truck, poultry, livestock, etc. 
Undersupplied markets. State booklets and subscription 
to “Southern Field” and all information free. M. V. 
Richards, L. & I. Agt. So. Ry., Room 16, Washington, D. C. 


TEXAS 


GULF COAST FARMS GROW EARLY FRUITS 
and vegetables, corn, potatoes, cotton, oranges, figs, rice. 
$15 to $25 acre. Year ‘round resort. Low taxes. Good 
schools, New free illustrated booklet about rainfall, soil, 
climate, crops, markets and profits. R. R. Kennedy, 
Colonization Agent, GC&SF Ry., Galveston, Texas. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA FARM LANDS $15.00 PER ACRE 
and up—easy terms. We will send you our beautifully illus- 
trated magazine one year free if you will send names of 
two friends who might be interested in the South. Address 
F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Box 3091, Roanoke, Va. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA’S SANTA CLARA VALLEY, 
known as the “‘poor man’s paradise,”’ surrounds Sunnyvale, 
the manufacturing suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. 
Best soil for fruit, truck gardening, chicken ranching and 
diversified farming. Ample water. Write to-day for new 
fifty page illustrated book, mailed free. Address Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, 35 Crossman Bldg., Sunnyvale, Cal. 


J[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 


WRITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOR OUR 
new 120 e 1912 Book on Poultry Raising—just out. Noth- 
ing published like it—the most helpful book of the year. 
Full of practical helps—how to breed, feed and rear. Tells 
how leaders succeed—which breeds lay and pay best-—gives 
plans for poultry houses—how to build brooder out of old 
piano box, etc. Describes the famous Prairie State Incu- 
bators and Brooders. Worth dollars—free for writing. 
Prairie State Incubator Co.. 431 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 


[NVESTMENTS 


FOR 30 YEARS WE HAVE FURNISHED IN- 
vestors with First Farm Mortgages 4 6%. Send for 
booklet “M” and list of offerings. E. J. Lander & Co., 
Grand Forks, N. D. Highest references. 


4 MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND IMPROVED 
city property. Legal rate of interest 1%. Send for 
our booklet. Noonan Loan and Realty Company, Inc., 
236 Lee Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


6% NORTH DAKOTA FARM MORTGAGES 
safe and always worth par. Security steadily increasing 
in value. We look after all details for you. Write for par- 
ticulars to First National Bank, Casselton, North Dakota. 


(CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT STORIES 
or for Newspapers. Big pay. Free booklet. Tells how. 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT. FINE POSITIONS 
open for chauffeurs and salesmen Now. Easy work, Big 
Pay. We teach you at home by charts, diagrams and 
model. Highest endorsements. Small payment to start. 
Write for new 1912 book—Free. Practical Auto School, 
115A Pearl St., New York. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN 
America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Rem 
ingtons, etc. ‘4 to \ mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented 
anywhere—applying rent on price. First class machines 
rent one and judge on these most liberal terms. Writ 
for catalog 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—IT COSTS ME ABOUT $2 TO SE- 
cure your name and ship sample machine, but it’s a 
dead sure way of convincing you I’ve got the best 
household invention on earth. Branch office being 
established in every town. Elmer E. Stevens, 1272 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Il. 


NEW ROOSEVELT BOOK. OUTFIT FREE. You 
canmake big moneywithout experience. ““WhiteSlave,”’ ‘‘Sa- 
tan orChrist”’ ““Ropp’sCalculator”’ 500 other books & Bibles 
& agents’ specialties. Mead Publishing Co., Johnson, N.Y. 


AGENTS: THE ‘“NU-PANTZ” CREASER 
creases trousers perfectly (on or off) in five minutes. 
No end to sales for hustlers; profit $1.25 each. Address, 
Racine Creaser Co., 8th St., Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS: OUR COLUMBIA FOLDING HAND 
Bag is the best proposition on the market. Not sold in 
stores. Big profit. Write for terms and other big sellers. 
S. K. Diamond, 35 West 2ist St., N. Y. C. 


AGENTS, MEN AND WOMEN MAKE BIG 
money, 50 to 500 sales in every office building. Almost 
every user of desk telephone pays quarter on sight for Em- 
pire Cord Holder. Sample 12c. Empire Supply Co., Chicago. 

SELL “FAVORITE” KNIT AUTO HOODS, AT 
$1.00 to $2.50. Invest $5.00 for $12.00 outfit. ‘“‘Money back 
if dissatisfied.”’ Liberal profits; display cards gratis. Ex- 
clusive agency your city to first applicant. A. J. Mandel 
& Co., 1388 West 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE BIG MONEY 
write for our proposition covering newly patented, much 
needed, high-grade, household specialty. Demonstration 
sells it. Liberal commission. Protected territory. E. A. 
Decker, Secy., 35 E. 25th St.. New York. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
gold and silver letters for Stores and Office windows; easily 
applied. Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free 
sample. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago, 


THE REEVES SUCTION SWEEPER AGENTS 
are making big money. There is a great demand for 
vacuum cleaners and the Reeves is so much better than 
others that sales are easily made. Retails for $5.00. 
The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner Co., Milford, Conn. 


PRICE MARKERS, USED FOR DRESSING 
Show Windows, will increase trade, excellent line at 
moderate prices; send for pamphlet, splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS, BIG PROFITS. BRANDT’S PAT- 
ented Automatic Razor Stropper, automatically puts a 
perfect edge on any Razor, old style or safety. Retails at 
$2. Big seller. Every man wants one. Write quickly for 
terms, prices and territory. B. Brandt Cutlery Co., 42 
Hudson Street, New York City. 


WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made to measure clothes. No 
money required. Latest styles and lowest prices, You can 
build up a permanent business and make a splendid salary 
each day. We pay express, ship subject to examination 
and guarantee fit. Send your name quick for agency and 
free samples. We use the Union Label on all our garments. 
Regal Tailoring Co., 544 Regal Bldg., Chicago. 


ELECTRIC CIGAR MOISTENER, NEW IN- 
vention, For cigar cases and vaults. Big profits to agents. 
No experience necessary. Exclusive or sideline. Address 
Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“ALCA” THE FAMOUS $6.00 VACUUM 
Cleaner seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits 
and promises prosperity and success in return. Write for 
gilt-edge proposition. AlcaCo., 366 W.50th St., Dept.C, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
easy selling proposition. Hustlers make big money 
New Article. Particulars Free. Brown Specialty Co., 
Dept. 3, 716 W. Madison St., Chicago. 


AGENTS FOR OUR NEW PEERLESS ACCI- 
dent Policy. Pays $1000 death and $7.50 weekly benefit for 
$1 yearly. Largestcomms. $250,000 deposited with State. 
Great Eastern Casualty Co., Peerless Dept. C, Newark,N.J. 


AGENTS—DROP DEAD ONES. AWAKE! 
Grab this new invention. Low priced, water power home 
Massage Machine. Magico!, marvelous, mysterious. New 
field. Big profits. Sola on Money Back Guarantee. 
Margwarth sold 5 in 10 minutes, 31 in 2 days. Parker 
sells 8 first day. A big surprise awaits you; address 
Blackstone Co., 397 Meredith, Toledo, Ohio 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W 
Mills, 172 West Adams St., Department 422, Chicago, III. 


WRITE US TODAY ABOUT OUR “26” BEST 
sellers in New Idea Sanitary Brushes. Our proposition ap- 
peals to hustling agents everywhere. Work steady and 
commission large. Llustrated booklet sent on request. 
D. L. Silver & Co., Dept. C, Clayton, N. J. 


AGENTS—SIGNISTS, 1000% PROFIT. BEAU- 
tiful window letters. Very low prices. Easy proposition. 
Business-getting guarantee-cards, glass sample, Free. 
Embossed Co., 2489 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
solicitors easily earn liberal commissions, also can pick up 
extra prize money. For full particulars regarding com 
missions, prizes, free advertising matter, sample copies, 
etc., Address Desk 1, 155 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


MEN TO CALL ON WOMEN AND DEMON- 
strate money-saving, work-saving, patented household ar 
ticle; sells for $2.50; half profit; not sold in stores; exclu 
sive agency; new men sell 7 to 10a day; samples loaned. 
S. G. Chase, Manager, Milwaukee, Wis 








SUBSCRIPTION CANVASSERS 


IF YOU ARE A PRODUCER AS A SUBSCRIP- 

n Canvasser we can offer you an opportunity of adding 
from $50.00 to $400.00 a month to your income. We pub- 
lish two trade magazines, one of which has been estab 
lished over fifty-six years, and the other, forty years We 
want energetic and conscientious workers. Address with 
full particulars, stating age, experience, etc. Room 254, 
Annex, 100 William St., New York City 


MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


A SUIT MADE TO YOUR MEASURE $7 

Ask for free portfolio of magnificent colored fashion planes 
and cloth samples. See for yourself what an elegant suit 
we will make you for $7.50 and up. Anyone can measure 
you with our simple directions. Try on the suit at home. 
Pay nothing unless everything pleases you. Be our agent 
in your town, take care of all our business and show friends 
your splendid suit. Its stylish appearance and our aston- 
ishingly low prices will bring you quick orders and big 
profits. You need no capital or experience. Just send us 
measurements and orders. Write today for confidential 
prices, free complete outfit and our astonishing suit offer. 
American Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 20, Chicago. 


EARN BIG MONEY SELLING COLLFCTION 
cabinets to merchants; no competition; exclusive terri- 
tory; write for free samples and descriptive matter. 
Sayers Company, 404 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THREE GREAT OFFICE SPECIALTIES JUST 
ready. One agent tried one and writes: “I have dropped 
everything else. Express five gross today.’ Write to 
Cushman & Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 2, 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


MANUFACTURER OF NEW, EXCLUSIVE 
linen heel and toe guaranteed hosiery wants agent in 
every county Sales enormous. Re-orders insure per- 
manent, increasing income. Exclusive territory. Credit J, 
Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY TO 
handle our line of sanitary household brushes. 100% com- 
mission, Write for particulars and territory. Bradley 
Brush Co., 602 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 240 Bar St., Canton, O. 


A PERPETUAL MATCH. OUR NEW SCIEN- 
tific, wonderful, guaranteed gas and range lighter. No 
wicks, oils, friction, renewals. Also self-lighting Mantles, 
Rex cigar lighters. Each 35c. Whirlwind sellers. Big 
profits. Rex Sales Co., 1265 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS OR PART TIME WORKERS: BIG, 
cash commissions as high as 200%—splendid variety, at- 
tractive offers. Write for proposition. No obligation. 
Technicai World Magazine, 5771 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 


VACUUM CLEANER AGENTS WANTED, 
to sell celebrated Thurman Vacuum Cleaners, std. of the 
world, made by originator. Write today free Booklet ‘I 
Can Make Yours a Dustless Home.”” Thurman Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS BOTH SEXES. EXPERIENCE UN- 
necessary. 400% profit. Gliding Casters. New. 3c set. 
Save floors, carpets. Sell thousands 10c¢ set. Child can 
attach. Samples 4c. Evergrip Co., 22B Warren St., N.Y. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS AND LOCAL AGENTS! 
A new proposition! Appeals to every housewife! Saves 
her time and labor. A big proposition for big men. 
Only capable men who will put in all their time need 
apply. M. H. Keyt, 312 W. Ontairo St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$8$ AS OUR gel 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavurs, perfumes, etc.; save 
consumer 80%. Permanent business. Big profits. ' Free 
Sample. Pitkin & Co., 115 Redd St., Newark, N. 


EARN MORE MONEY EASY. SELLGUARAN- 
teed Photo Pocket Cutlery. Scientifically tempered. Take big 
o: ders from lodges, manufacturers, individuals. Big profits. 
Write quick. Canton Cutlery Co., Dept. C-21, Canton, O. 

AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK PROFITS. 
Best Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer. Particulars for stamp. 
Maricopa Mfg. Co., 98 Water St., Brooklyn, N. 


AGENTS. MEN OR WOMEN MAKE BIG MON- 
ey handling Grab’s FamousSpecialties. Fastest selling arti- 
cles of theage. Easy fascinating work. Spare time or per- 
manent. Victor M. Grab & Co., C 12 Ashland Block,Chicago. 


OUR NEW FACTORY JUST OPENED. 
Big line of new, down-to-date specialties. Red hot sellers. 
sig profits. General agents wanted. Exclusive selling 
rights. Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


MY—HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR “LUCKY 
leven” toilet combination ($3.20 value); you sell for $1.00; 
We manufacture ; you save middleman’s profit; our new 
colored circular is like seeing the real goods; free to work 
ers; act today. Davis Soap Works, 210 Davis Bldg. Chicago. 


EARN MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 
The National Dress Goods Co., New York, needs a com 
petent responsible woman to represent them in each local 
ity. Pleasant, permanent work. Free outfit, good pay. 
Write today for full particulars. National Dress Goods 
Company, Dept. 14, No. 260 West Broadway, New York. 


FREE SAMPLE GOES WITH FIRST LETTER. 
Something new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
$00. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleasant business. 
Write at once. Metallic Sign Co., 432 N. Clark, Chicago. 


HUSTLERS WANTED FORA WONDER SELL- 
ing line of sanitary household brushes. Big profits; terri- 
tory going fast. Write us at once, Fuller Brush Co., 
37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35e; 


Sheet Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25 






i AMES, 15c; 
Vie 


£, le. 30 days 





credit. Samples and catalog free. ¢ eneetadesns Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2364, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


WOMEN AGENTS 


AN INDEPEN DENT BUSINESS FOR A L ceed 
6,000 gentlewomen have succeeded with our simple, honor 
able plan. No capital or experience. Light, dignified work 
Franco-American Hygienic Co., 131 E, 13th St., Chicago 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Joke~ 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills Make Up Goods Large 


Jatalog Free. T. 8S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicago. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN—SEND YOUR NAME AND AD 
dress to Raymond E. Wood, 904 East Eighth St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. I am the manufacturer’s Sales Manager for 
the best household and office electric specialty ever in- 
vented. Sells for $3.50 and $2.50. Guarantee for credit 
or deposit required. Capable men only need apply. I 
want only a few men. The work is permanent, profit- 
able and high-grade. You will be given territory and 
expected to produce business. 


SELL OURGASOLINE LAMPS! ABSOLUTELY 
indestructible. Out-sells Old Style 5 to 1. Can monopolize 
lighting business. Some good territory left. Doud Light- 
ing Company, 177 No. Sangamon Street. Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMEN WANTED TO HANDLE COM- 
plete line of formaldehyde fumigators, liquid soap, sweep- 
ing compound,’modern disinfectants and sanitary — 
The Formacone C ompany, 42 Orange St., Newark, 


SPECIALTY MEN: WE HAVE.SOMETHING 
that will interest you. Full commission on re-orders. No 
collections nor deliveries. Splendid sideline. Brings 
steady income. J.C. Wilber, Dept. 27, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED—LIVE MAN TO TAKE ORDERS 
for our Handy Dandy made-to-measure men’s tailored 
suits from $10.00 to $25.00. We furnish elegant large book 
outfit free of charge. Experience not essential, we wanta 
hustler. Splendid opportunity to make big money. The 
Handy Dandy Line, 415 So. Sangamon St., Chicago. 


1EN WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
( Specialty. One in every office, store and home. 
Duplicate orders. Profits big. Live wires address at once 
for full particulars, A.Lowell Mfg. Co., 258 Broadway,N.Y. 





SALESMEN TO HANDLE ON COMMISSION 
an adjustable step ladder. Ten positions. All practical 
and useful. Best ladder on the market. Send for propo- 
sition. Marion Mission Fixture Co., Marion, Ind. 


SPENDING MONEY 


ANY BRIGHT WELL RECOMMENDED 
young man or young woman living in a town of fifteen 
thousand or less can earn very liberal commission repre- 
senting an old established and well known trade mag- 
azine. For particulars address, Room 254, Annex, 100 
William St., New York City. 


FOR MEN and WOMEN—16 to 70 


SEND APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL “GET- 
acquainted” offer—$10 yearly—old line policy against 
sickness and accidents. Pays $5,000 death; $25.00 week- 
ly disability benefit. Reliable representatives wanted. 
L. B. Smutz, Mgr., 515-76 Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


JNFORMATION FOR POLICYHOLDERS 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES BOUGHT. ONE 
to five years before maturity, tontine or deferred dividend 
policies fetch in the open market more than the issuing 
companies may loan on or pay for them. We buy them. 
Chas. E. Shepard & Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 58 Liberty St., N. Y. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


CLEMENTS & CLEMENTS, PATENT LAW- 
yers, 711 Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. Prompt 
service. No misleading inducements. Advice book and 
Patent Office Rules free. Best references. 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL 
clients is our proof of Patents that Protect. Send 8c stamps 
for new 128 p. book of Vital interest to Inventors. R.S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Dept. 51, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, RE- 
sponsible Patent Lawyers, 606 St., Washington, D. C. 
Send for 50th Anniversary booklet—free. Valuable for 
inventors and manufacturers. Highest References. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 


WE ARE EQUIPPED TO MAKE DIES AND 
metal stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent 
and want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD; BUYING 
Catalogue 10 cents; new 55 page 1912 Selling Catalogue to 
Collectors Only, Free. William Hesslein, Malley Bldg., 
New Haven, Conn. 


STAMPS FREE: 4 FINE, RARE ECUADOR 


stamp cat. value 50c, or 4 diff. Soudan (camel), stamp lists, 
stamp premium offers, etc., for 2c postage. If you collect 
write us. W.C. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Wri te for my Red Streak 
Book, free Francis G. Luke, 77 Com, Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A. ‘“‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 





PANAMA CANAL JEWEL STONES 


BEAUTIFUL CUT JEWEL STONES FROM 
the bottom of the Panama Canal Cut r for searf 
pin, cuff link, and ring mountings Forws: arded prepaid on 





receipt of $1.00 Panama Gem and Curio Collectors, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 
ce) 
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Kinky Larkin 


(Concluaed from page 39) 


dling them and yelling, got away a re- 
volver from one and satisfied himself 
that the other weapon had probably been 
dropped in the tumble. 

“Now, you fellas,’ Kinky admonished, 
“you got jest one chanct fer yer lives 
lay still. If you so much as move yer toe 
nails, I’m goin’ to tear you up to little 
bits an’ use you fer coyote bait, an’ you 
know I mean it.” 


E struck a match, found the missing 

revolver and electric torch, got a rope, 
and trussed his men where they lay. His 
single shot had taken them both, not, 
be it confessed, through the heart as he 
had intended, but one below the collar 
bone, the other some inches to the side 
and higher. But the coffee-dyed sheepskin 
showed a neat hole through the center. 

With the coming of daylight, Kinky, 
who had been soundly sleeping for the 
first time in a week, realized that he had 
somewhat of a problem on his hands. He 
was alone on the range with his sheep 
and there was no house nearer than fifteen 
miles. Consigned to his keeping were 
twenty-seven hundred sheep, worth, at a 
rough estimate, nearly $10,000. To leave 
the sheep might mean to lose them; to 
leave the men might mean to lose them, 
and they weren’t able to cover the dis- 
tance on foot while Kinky hérded them 
with the sheep and took them all over the 
plains together. 

It looked for a time as though he had 
them on his hands to nurse and feed with 
a spoon till the camp mover came round, 
which mightn’t be for two weeks. 


INKY got breakfast and, grinning, 
poured coffee down his guests’ throats 
and stuffed bread into their mouths. 

“Well, now, you fellas,” he began jocu- 
larly when the meal was over, “you got 
yerselves into this here shootin’ match, so 
you better be thinkin’ up some way out of 
it. I ain’t thought of any ’cept leavin’ 
you here fer coyote bait while I go fer 
the sheriff an’ the coroner an’ send ’em 
back here fer to view the remains.” 

“Show a little humanity,” groaned one 
man. 

“I guess!” snorted Kinky, pointing with 
his thumb in the direction of his bunk. 

The plan finally evolved was to tie both 
men on their horses, Kinky leading them 
behind him, and driving the sheep before; 
and this was the outfit that appeared at 
the next ranch late in the afternoon 
Kinky, the conqueror, preceded and her- 
alded by twenty-seven hundred sheep, fol- 
lowed by two meek, very sick desperadoes 
on horseback, their hands tied behind them, 
their feet wired into their stirrups 

“Aw, that was nothing,” said Kinky 
afterward. “They hadn’t no fight in ’em 
anyway.” 

The end of the affair was a pleasant 
surprise to him, though. He had looked 
at it all as part of his day’s work on his 
job, but his owner looked at it more 
generously and did an unheard-of thing 
“You have saved me a lot of sheep,” he 
told Kinky. “Maybe half, maybe all of 
‘em, I don’t know. Anyway, you go and 
pick out a hundred of the best of the 
bunch and put your brand on ’em.” 

With that gift Kinky became an inde 
pendent sheep man and had his start 
toward fortune. 


INKY was now the hero of the hour. 
The news of his doing spread over 
the country and reached the fair damsel 
of his choice on one side and me on the 
other. I wrote him a note of congratula- 
tion, which I trusted mostly to Providence 
and partly to the United States postal 
service to deliver to him, for he was out 
on the range again, still with the same 
flock. 
In the course of a few weeks I received 
a reply, scrawled in pencil, yet showing 
that his self-tuition in grammar and spell 
ing were beginning to count—a very char- 
acteristic letter, very much Kinky. He 
shot off his statements in the same old 
bull’s-eye way, one being: “When I sell 
my bunch of sheep I got money enough 
to go to college.” He said nothing of his 
recent adventure, but filled his letter with 
comments on the books he had been read 
ing, and asked if I couldn’t get him “an 
other by the author of Twist, ” 
which elated me, and I did up a few old 
volumes [I thought would be good for him, 
and consigned them to the same care that 
had carried him my lette1 
I hoped that his fair Flora had been as 
lerate as myself in writing to him, 
presently to learn 


‘Oliver 


my Way 





| 1. Her cousin, a Miss Batty, 

pointment to teach at a neigh 

inch, and I got some sidelights 
romance 


It appeared that the other young man’s 
attentions were now patent and supported 
by the girl’s mother; but from one or 
two hints, I gathered that Flora’s maiden 
fancies were running strongly toward her 
young hero of the ranges, yet she was 
too devoted to her mother to oppose her 
wishes. I felt sorry for the older woman 

not so sorry as I had done a while 
back; at the same time I was bound to 
boost for Kinky hard as ever I could. 

Miss Batty didn’t need much help from 
me to set her own youthful heart ablaze 
with enthusiasm, and before I got through 
with her I believe she’d have married the 
boy on the spot for the asking. She had 
never seen Kinky, so my task was easy. 
I thought a little well-managed feminine 
rivalry at this stage of the game would 
act as a counterirritant and help matters 
along for Kinky, and I saw he needed it. 

Miss Batty thought that Flora and the 
other young man were already engaged. 
I suspected that her own sweet dreams 
were causing her to turn the wish into the 
deed. But even so, my faith in Kinky’s 
cause was so strong I’d have kept on 
hoping for him to the very altar rail and 
the fatal word. 


WAS working out a little scheme of 

my own—that is, get Miss Flora out to 
visit her cousin, send for Kinky, and set- 
tle the whole thing out of hand away from 
other influences—when all and everybody’s 
plans collapsed in a heap. 

The other young man took Flora out 
riding one Saturday afternoon. They left 
the road for a short cut across the plains. 
Her horse, at full gallop a little ahead 
of his, stepped in a badger hole and threw 
her. His horse thundered over her, leav- 
ing her crushed and senseless. 


The doctors said she might live and she | 


mightn’t. If she lived she would prob- 
ably be crippled for life. 
long expensive treatment would show. 
That same night the young man, with- 
out farewells to anyone, boarded an east- 
bound express and was heard of no more. 
Kinky brought me the news. As he 
came clattering up and swung off his 
horse, I read the shock of it in his face. 
“Something’s happened—” 
checking the name that rose to my lips. 
He nodded. 
“We can go down by the creek and talk,” 


I suggested. He followed without a word, | 


as he had on that other day, months be- 
fore. This time there were no side glances, 
only a set look straight ahead. 


WE sat on the same bank where I had 
put his revolver beyond his reach. 
I thought of the incident and marveled. 
The Kinky who sat with me now after 
these few short weeks was years and years 
older. All the undisciplined, impulsive 
youth was gone. He was a stern man, 
absolutely true. He had found himself. 

There were no outbursts as he told the 
story until he came to where the man had 
sneaked away in the night. Then Kinky 
swallowed as though his mouth was 
parched, and deep in his throat said: 
“Damn him—the cur!” He paused after 
those words and added triumphantly: 
“She’s mine now.” 

I’m willing to admit that my thrill then 
wasn’t altogether of romance. The middle- 
aged point of view leaps beyond the sen- 
timents of the hour to the workings of 
everyday life. Kinky married to a help- 
less cripple!—it didn’t seem right. He 
deserved a better fate. 


I suggested this very delicately—not 


that he shouldn’t do it, but only what | 


would he do if he married her? 
He brushed it all aside with a gesture: 


“Haven’t I got these two arms: 
I got these two hands to work for her?” 
He cried with the old passionateness: “I'd 
die for her any day.” 

“Ves—but—” I began 


“But,” he retorted, “I got the money to | 


take care of her now—I sold my sheep. 
She'll git all right with me to pay the 
doctor bills and love her. She ain’t hurt 
so bad but what I can find a way to git 
her cured. I always done everything | 
set out to do—I can do this.” 


ASSENTED heartily, and he reached 
and took my hand in both his. I felt 
very small beside him. 

“T’ll be in Laramie to-night,” he said 
with eager tenderness, “and if she’s able 
to set up I’m goin’ to marry her to- 
morrow.” 

“T’m glad,” was all I could answer. He 
looked as though he had more to say, and 
I sat perfectly still 

“T told her I’d win her in a fair fight,” 
he finished, “and I guess the Lord has 
give me just this chanct to show her I’m 
hite man.” 
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The Gianellis 


(Concluded from page 12 


sister Mary. When I came in for dinner 
at six o’clock one Sunday, I found that 
she had been waiting for me here since 
four. She wanted me to help her learn 
dressmaking, and the aid that we had 
given Tony had evidently brought her to 
us. The two-hour wait had not discour- 
aged her; I found that she had been 
planning the visit for two months and 
saving for it, with all the patience of the 
true peasant. 

She looked as if she might have come 
to me out of the fields—a sixteen-year- 
old girl of a robust beauty, with large 
calm eyes, very black strong hair, and a 
healthy color. She was a little stooped, 
from working at a sewing machine; she 
finished men’s coats, at ten cents each, 
she said; and she earned about three dol- 
lars a week by incessant diligence. 

She wanted to go to the Trade School 
to learn dressmaking, and she _ had 
heard that it was possible to get a scholar- 
ship that should take the place of her 
wages while she was learning. Without 
some such assistance she could not go. 
The family needed her three dollars a 
week ; and she had no time for study after 
work hours, because she worked day and 
night to earn the three dollars. 

She went on to confess, guiltily, that 
she had been for months keeping back 
part of her earnings from her mother in 
the hope that she might save enough to 
put herself through the course in dress- 
making. By doing overtime, by misrepre- 
senting her earnings, by stinting herself in 
all the small expenditures that were allowed 
her, she had accumulated— How much? 

We were in a shadowed corner of the 
room. She fumbled in her skirt pocket 
and drew out her purse, handling it like 
a young miser, bending over it avidly with 
her stooped shoulders as she opened it 
and drew out a folded bill. She gave the 
bill to me, folded, in silence, breathlessly, 
with her big eyes fixed on my face, a sort 
of exultation brightening her guilt, her 
hand trembling. 

I unfolded it. It was a dollar bill. 
HAVE seen a good deal of poverty since 
I began this settlement work. I never 
understood what poverty could 
mean till I looked up from that hoarded 
dollar and saw Mary slowly taking breath, 
with all that tremendous emotion quiver- 
ing in her lips. It was an emotion that 
had nothing sordid in it. And it was not 
merely tragical to see. It was nearer 
what the ancients called “the sublime!” 
It was beautiful and horrible and pathetic. 
For want of voice to carry off the situa- 
tion, I moved to the seat beside her and 
put an arm around her, and squeezed the 
bill back into her hand. 

Her father was dead, she told me; and 
she and Tony and her elder sister Lucia 
and her big brother Mike all worked to 
support the home. Lucia was a coat 
maker, but very expert; she sometimes 
made as much as a dollar a day. Mike 
carved umbrella handles, sometimes at 
home, sometimes in a shop; and he could 
make fifteen dollars a week in the busy 
seasons. But he was going to be married, 
and he had been saving his money to that 
end; so she and Lucia and Tony had to 
support their mother and pay their rent 
themselves. 

The foreign visitor to this country is at 
once impressed with the fact that we are 
“the best-dressed people in the world.” 
Some day when you are walking down 
Fifth Avenue, admiring the general ap- 
pearance of prosperity, continue to Wash- 
ington Square and cross it to Sullivan 
Street, and look around you at the Gia- 
nellis. They give us our cheap clothes 
When they are very expert at sewing up 
men’s coats, they can earn as much as 

dollar a day. 


I TALKED over, with Mary, the 
bility of getting her a scholarship, and 
then sent her home to dinner with the 
promise that I would call on her mother 
next day to discuss ways and means with 
her. I had to assure Mary, on my soul, 
that I would not tell about her defalcation 

her stolen dollar. She had not put it 
back in her purse. She had concealed it 
in her bosom, furtively. 

When I called on the Gianellis, I found 
them living in one of the more com 
fortable of the “new-law” tenements. The 
halls did not look noticeably unclean, but 
they were not heated, and they had the 
cold, sour, cheesy odor of a dirty ice 
box This odor and appearance pre- 
vailed in the Gianellis’ front room, which 
had evidently been house-cleaned for my 
visit. I judged that it was the family 
workroom, but everything except the 
sewing machine and some straight-backed 
chairs had been removed. The walls were 
embossed “cut-out” calendars, 


possi- 


gay with 


in the gaudiest colors. The floor was car- 
peted with kitchen linoleum. There were 
no curtains. Over the wooden mantel 
hung a conspicuous “crayon enlargement” 
of Mike—and his curled mustache—in the 
regalia of an Italian benevolent society. 

He was in a sweater, and much embar- 
rassed by his negligée. He did not look 
much more than twenty-three, and he 
was obviously a lady-killer, but quite in- 
genuously so. Mrs. Gianelli was perhaps 
forty, and as wrinkled as an old witch; 
she spoke no word of English, but all that 
her children said to me she accompanied 
with smiles and nods, alert and ingratiat- 
ing. Lucia was out. Tony was tongue- 
tied. Mary introduced me and acted as 
my interpreter throughout. 


[' was she who showed me Mike’s 
hand-carved guitar, the body of which 
he had covered with an intricate chasing 
in an all-over design. He played on it for 
me, standing with one foot on the rung of 
a chair, in a romantic posture. When | 
pressed him to play again, he disappeared 
hurriedly to aneinner room, and after a 
few minutes returned in a white shirt 
and collar, but without a necktie, coat, or 
vest. His white shirt was protruding at 
the back, and his mother tucked it in 
while he continued with an air from grand 
opera, oblivious to her. 

They were all more or less musical. I 
found, subsequently, that they spent as 
much as $25 in a year for seats in the 
gallery of the Metropolitan. I found also 
that Lucia, who was in love, paid fifty 
cents a pair for silk stockings that ordi- 
narily wore out in two weeks. I found 
that, like all these kind-hearted Italians, 
they were continually subscribing to aid 
the misfortunes of neighbors overtaken 
by calamity; and I gathered that Mike’s 


Marriage was going to be as grand and 
expensive an affair as a_ benevolent 
society funeral. 


Here they were, in fact, of a generous, 
kindly, and artistic race, in the midst of 
a civilization that penalized every amiable 
weakness by which life is made anything 
more than a*brutal struggle for existence. 
Mike was going to marry at twenty-odd, 
and entertain all his friends at the wed- 
ding feast; and his children would have 


to sell themselyes—as his brothers and 
sisters had—for the wages of a working 
animal. Lucia would probably marry at 


nineteen, and her sons would follow Tony 
into the steam laundry and her daughters 
have the same emotion over a dollar that 
Mary had had. They wanted a life with 
music in it, and love and benevolence; 
and when they were young and beautiful 
they would slave for half a day for a 
pair of silk stockings. They were in com- 
petition with a race that married late 
and raised few children, that schemed and 
saved and invested shrewdly—denying 
themselves everything but the joy of over- 
reaching their neighbors—until they had 
money to buy the labor of the Gianellis at 
the price of starvation and sell at the 
price of luxury. Our American life is 
criticized as the ugliest in the world. We 
need in it just such qualities as the 
Gianellis can contribute. But we treat 
them exactly as a tribe of predatory Iro- 
quois would treat their gentler neighbors 


We enslave them. 
DID not argue with them that they 
should not spend money on Mike’s 
wedding festivity. I knew it would be 


as useless as to try to convince them that 
he was not in a position to marry at all. 
I talked over the possibility of getting 
Mary a scholarship and of finding a way 
to raise money to replace her wages 
until the scholarship money should begin 
to be paid. They accepted my aid as 
cheerfully as they would have given it if 
our places in life had been changed. They 
poured a little wine for me and apologized 
because it was not as rich as it might 
have been. Mary played a faltering air 
on the guitar, encouraged by Mike; and 
he sang for me with a proud rolling of 


the voice. They would not let me leave 
until I had promised to come to Mike’s 
wedding. He is married now, and Mary 
is studying dressmaking, and Lucia ex 
pects to marry next fall They are 


all, of course, quite di omed and hopeless 
from our commercial point of view. 
Every field of our life is cultivated, as 
you might say, according to the law of 
“the survival of the fittest” and “let us 
alone.” The fittest under our conditions 


is the weed that can choke out most of 
its neighbors and spread itself, like the 
cocklebur, over the social wheat. And 
the Gianellis go down in poverty and sick- 
ness, and drag us with them to all the ills 
that poverty and sickness breed in a com- 
munity 

It’s too much for me 

1 
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No-Rim-Cut Tire 
10% Oversize 


Here is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire—the 
hookless tire—the oversize tire. 

The tire that cuts tire bills in two. 

More than one million have been tested out. 
As a result this tire outsells any other tire in 


existence. 


Hookless Tires 


Note that these tires have no hooks 
on the base. 

They do not, like old types, need to 
hook into the rim flanges. 

So your removable rim flanges are 
slipped to the opposite sides. Then 
they curve outward, not inward. 

This tire, when wholly or partly de- 
flated, rests on a rounded edge, and 
rim-cutting is made impossible. 


126 Braided Wires 


In the base of this tire run six 
flat bands of 126 braided wires. 

They are vuleanized in to make the 
tire base unstretchable. 

The tire can’t come off because the 
base can’t give. Nothing can force it 
over the rim flange. So hooks or tire 
bolts are not needed. 

But, when you unlock and remove 
one of the flanges, the tire slips off 
like any quick-detachable. 

It slips off much easier, because 
there are no hooks to “freeze” into 
the rim flanges. 


10% Oversize 


l'o take care of your extras 
you an ¢ 


to give 
‘ tired car—we make these 
tires 10 per cent over the rated size. 
And without extra charge. 


[hat means 10 per cent more air 


—10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
That saves the blow-outs due to over- 
loading. This 10 per cent oversize, 
under average conditions, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 


We Control It 


This braided wire feature, which 
makes this type possible, is controlled 
by the Goodyear patents. 

Single wires have been used—twist- 
ed wires have been used—to get this 
unstretchable tire base. But results 
are unsatisfactory. 

These bands of braided wires, which 
need no welding—which cannot break 
or loosen—form the only way known 
to make satisfactory tires of this type. 

No-Rim-Cut tires are satisfactory. 
Be careful to get them when you 
change to this type. 
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The Passing Type 
No Oversize 


This is the old type—the hooked-base tire— 
which No-Rim-Cut tires are displacing. 

23 per cent of these tires become rim-cut. 

Yet these tires—wasteful and worrisome, and 
of lesser capacity—cost the same as Goodyear 


No-Rim-Cut tires. 


On Same Rims 


This old-type tire—this clincher tire 
——is on the same rim as the No-Rim- 
Cut tire. 

All standard rims take either type. 

3ut the removable rim flanges are 
here set to curve inward—to grasp 
the hooks in the tire base and hold 
the tire on. 

When this tire is wholly or partly 
deflated the thin edge of the flange 
digs into it. That is the cause of rim- 
cutting. 

If this tire is punctured or run soft, 
it may be wrecked very quickly, and 
beyond repair. 


Doubled Cost 


This type of tire, under average con- 
ditions, means to double one’s tire 
cost over our new type. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 











It comes in this way: 

Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are rim cut. 

And the smaller capacity, with the 
average car, cuts tire mileage 25 per 
cent. 

These are net losses, because No- 
Rim-Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. 


The 13-Year Tire 


Goodyear tires as made today are 
the final result of 13 years spent in 
tire making. 

We have compared in that time 
some 240 formulas and fabrics. We 
have compared every method of wrap- 
ping and vulcanizing. 

They have been compared on tire 
testing machines, where four tires at 
a time are constantly worn out under 
all sorts of road conditions. 

Thus we also compare all rival tires 
with our own. 

The result is a tire which comes 
close to finality. 


When this tire is ersize— 
made so it can’t rir ‘ut t means the 
utmost in pneumatic tires 

Some 200,000 tire buvers have 
proved this. No-Rim-Cut tires have 
thus become the most popular tires in 
existence. 


Our 1912 Tire Book, based on all 
our experience, is filled with facts 
ycu should know. Ask us to mail 
it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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Onsult your dentist regularly 
~always use 
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OWDER® PAST 


7 Makes white teeth 
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SAN ToL If you expect to find any dentifrice that will do away with the necessity of keeping your dentist in 
TO TH touch with the health of your teeth by occasional calls for examination and ‘‘repairs,’’ you are 
0 itally istaken. Do not expect this result from the use of Sanitol Tooth Powder or Paste. But they 
| v1 ake your dentist’s work lighter, the pain less, by keeping your teeth in the best condition that a 
OWD E perfectly eansing, antacid and germi lal dentifrice po ibly can. Your dentist is vitally necessary to 
' 


ud 1 healthy teetl Sanitol is his ablest a tant. 
Trial Size Package 


\ j 
i eee 4 of Sanitol Tooth Powder or Paste, Face Cream, Talcum Powder, Sanitol Liquid or Shampoo sent free or receipt 
6° 


of your dealer's name and address and 4 cents to p 1y postage and packing 


- we - Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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